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By Dr. A. K. Graves 
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Nobby 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





Stand Up an Deliver 


An automobile tire must “stand up” and “deliver” mileage enough to justify its first cost, or its first 
cost at any price is a joke. 


“First cost” saving is an “ostrich way” of figuring tire economy—the only true way is to figure on 
the ultimate cost of your tire service. 


Automobile owners learn this in time—the quicker they learn it, the quicker will they learn to buy 


Business Basis Tires 


That a tremendous majority of automobile owners have learned how to buy automobile tires is proved 
by the fact that today “Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest selling anti-skid tires in the world. 


“Nobby Tread” Tires do two things—they give more mileage and they prevent skidding. 





And remember this—investigations prove that with “Nobby Tread” Tires punctures are 90% less 
than with the average tire. 


Based upon their remarkable mileage records 


“Nobby Tread Tires 


are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT any adjustments are on a basis of 


9,000 Miles 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on their front and rear 
wheels through all seasons, because they give real anti-skid protection and the lowest cost per mile. 


United States Tire Comp ny 


NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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Reo the Fifth 


A Super-Car 
$1,175 Equipped taming 























Electric Starter 
Electric Lights 
Electric Horn 


Streamline Body 
Dimming Searchlights 
One-Rod Control 
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35 Horsepower 
Tires 34x4 


Five-Passenger Touring Car and Two-Passenger Roadster 
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But Mark How It Won 


Three years ago—when low-cost cars 
seemed to have the call—R. E. Olds brought 
out Reo the Fifth. Into every detail he put 
the best he knew. He adopted many costly 
extremes. And each car cost him $200 
more than if built by lesser standards. A slight move of 

- iad Sa mn you want your car to stay 

Other cars in the the wrist shifts the gears. end 
When you analyze this car 
you will be amazed that a 
car built like this—the best 


class—as it does today. And The Lesson 

it gave to our buyers more 

for their money than any car We ask you now to learn 

in its class ever gave, we the lesson which this car has 

A car can’t be built 
All our extremes 

are essential if you want to 

save trouble and upkeep—if 


believe. taught. 
It gave you the only car too well. 
equipped with our one-rod 
control. 
That took courage. 
class undersold him. But let us note the 3- 


year result, and see how it applies to you. 


At the start, the chief clis- 
tinction in Reo the Fifth will 








Men Turned to 


Honest Cars 


Just at that time there 
Men re- 
belled against poorly-built 
cars. And they started then 
to buy cars to keep, instead 
of changing every year or 
two. 


came a reaction. 


Reo the Fifth appealed 


to those men. There were 


catch up with orders. Now 
—in midsummer—we are 
one full month behind. 


In the past few months 
more than 10,000 men have 
come to this better-built car. 


$220 Saved 


As production increased 
the cost came down. In two 
years all the cost of special 


we can give you—can be sold 


for $1,175 
New Beauties 


Three years have brought 
out a great many improve- 
ments. We have added 
power. We have attained 
unique simplicity. We have 
perfected a remarkable 
clutch which prohibits gear 
clashing. We have added 
many comforts and beauties. 


seem to be its perfect bal- 
ance. Its smoothness first 
marks it the super-car. 


Then you will learn that 
it keeps its newness. It 
iaintains its perfections. 
Year after year, with proper 
care, it will render ideal 
service. 

You will know this when 


you learn the details of the 
car. Or any owner can tell 


























vou. If you are buying this 
machinery had been charged ‘ : 
against our output. We 
wiped out that charge, and 
reduced the price—with full 
equipment—$220. 


times the first season when The car now has the latest year a car to keep, this is 
five orders waited for each the car you want. 


car we turned out. 


streamline body. It has all 
modern equipment. It has 
every touch of elegance. It 
looks today—in every line 


We have dealers in 1,155 
towns. Write for Reo Magazine 
which tells and pictures how this 
car is built in this model factory. 


We've increased our out- 
put 50 per cent since then. 
Now we are increasing it 50 
per cent again. But we never 


and detail —the superlative 
car that it is. 


This costly car then un- 
dersold some others in its 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


Canadian Price, $1,575 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 






Reo the Fifth 
Fall Series 





Mohair top, curtains 
and cover. 

Clear vision ventilating 
windshield. 

Speedometer. 

Extra rim. 

Improved tire bracket. 

Complete tool and tire 
outfit. 

Foot and robe rails. 





It Took Courage to Build It - 


















































A Greater Paige For 1915 
At The Unprecedented 
Price of $1195 
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One year ago the automobile fraternity said—‘‘No manufacturer 
can produce a car like the Paige ‘36’ for less than $1500.” 


But we did produce this car—for $1275—and, as a consequence, an en- 
tirely new standard of value in the moderate price field was established. 


Right now automobile men are saying the same things about the 


Paige cars for 1915. 


They inspect the new “36” in frank amaze- 
ment and wonder “how it can be done. 


>> 


For their benefit—and yours—we can, perhaps, offer a convinc- 


ing explanation. 


Paige cars are ‘unusual’’ automobile 
values because the Paige Company is 
an “unusual” organization. In the 
entire industry there is no company 
that operates under such extraordinary 
advantages. 


In the first place this is a dus7 
ness organization. The destinies of 
the Paige Company are guided by 
ten men who have won national repu 
tation as Manufacturers, Bankers, Law- 
yers and Directors of Giant Industries. 


These men—known as “The Ten 
Associates’’—were the organizers of 
the Paige Company and they have 
directed every phase of Paige activity 
from the very beginning. 


Their combined experience and 
judgment have been exercised| to cor 
rect the thousand and one leaks, weak- 
nesses, and general ‘mistakes’ which 
characterize a youthful industry. 


As a consequence the Paige Com- 
pany has suffered from no serious blun- 
ders or costly errors in Administration, 
Manufacturing or Merchandising. 


These men have insisted upon eco- 
nomical, efficient management. 


‘ 
They have kept the company clear 
of all bonded indebtedness—they have 
authorized only conservative capitali- 
zation—and they have guarded the 
quality of every cotter pin which goes 
into the construction of the Paige car. 


With practically unlimited resources 
behind them, the “Ten Associates’’ 
have built well and strong. 


They have made no compromises 
with their own convictions—they have 
deliberately started out to build the 
best car for the money in the world— 
and they have unfalteringly held to 
this ideal. 

In the light of these facts is it strange 
that the Paige should have enjoyed an 
increase in production 300% greater 
than that of any other motor car manu- 
facturer for the same period. 

Is it strange that this company can 
achieve each year new standards of ex- 
cellence which are impossible for the 
less experienced—less perfectly equipped 
—manufacturing organization. 


, 
Think it over carefully and let the 
local Paige dealershow youthe new ‘36’. 
You will be surprised—just as others 
have been surprised—to see how much 
automobile value can be purchased for 


$1195. 


Write for the “Story Of The Ten Associates’ — 
one of the most interesting fact books of the year. 


The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Glenwood Model ‘‘36’’ 


With electric starting and lighting 
system and complete equipment 


1195 


Model ‘*25°* $925 
Montrose Coupe $1600 
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“How Is Business?” 


WO men met by chance in the club car of 
a train going from St. Louis to Chicago 
and, after the fashion of the road, fell 
into conversation. 

“How have you found business?” asked one. 

“Pretty dull,” was the reply.—“Do you think that the depression is psychologi- 
eal?” queried the first. His companion smiled and said: “When you have to 
spend more money and work harder to get trade than ever before, it strikes me 
that the condition is more material than mental.”—‘What of the future?’ con- 
tinued the initial speaker. “If Congress would adjourn for a year or two,” he 
rejoined, “we would have the greatest wave of prosperity in our history, because 
conditions are ripe for good times. But they cannot mature with every legislative 
body—state and national—nagging at business and filling the public mind with 
apprehension. Because some corporations have abused their power, all are set 
down as undesirable. We make laws too fast and give too little time to digest and 
adapt them. Ina word, weare paying a high price for misguided commercial uplift.” 

This dialogue is typical of what you hear all over the country. Everywhere the 
traditional question about the state of business—which vies with the weather as 
the unfailing first aid and inducer of conversation—has become invested with a 
more or less serious and, in some instances, a well-nigh ominous note. A year 
ago it would have drawn a swift and buoyant retort; now it is met with uncer- 
tainty, tempered by hope. Yet it is a tribute to the courage and resiliency of the 
American business man that, amid the encircling gloom of real or fancied depres 
sion, he faces the future unafraid. As these lines go to press his courage is 
being stimulated by cheering words from President Wilson after a conference 
in which he has heard the absolute truth concerning business conditions. 

But coincident with this eleventh-hour reassurance comes the staggering pos- 
sibility of European war, the actual closing of Continental Bourses, the London and 
New York Stock Exchanges and most other market places throughout the world. 
What effect this may have on the general American business situation no man can 
foresee at this time. It may mean a temporary flurry on this side or an even more 
profound depression than is recorded here. Most of the interviews for this article 
were obtained before the flaring up of the Austro-Servian hostility into conflict. 

In the face of the added uncertainty that these events create, and de- 
spite the failures that immediately followed in New York City, the un- 
derlying feeling among business men is that, so far as the United States 
is concerned, we may not only be able to weather the new storm handily, but 
in the end gain economically. This belief is based on the promise of Goy- 
ernment financial support, as well as on the intrinsic resources of the country. 

The question that has loomed up largest before the American eye—no mat- 
ter where projected—these past few months has been: “How is business?” 
On it hang large hope, big enterprise, the whole social and economic peace. 
needs no 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


The average person—be he capitalist or wage earner—really 
magazine article to tell him the answer. Amid the hum of seething factory, 
in the turmoil of the market place, along the highways of 
varied labor, the instinct is strong that, for the moment at 
least, our prosperity has been menaced. The fact has been 
registered in terms of a leaner purse, a curtailed force, a 
slackened output, a sterilized stock market, a period of re- 
trenchment—all those unmistakable signs that point to ebb 
in the tides of trade. What, then, is the real condition of 
business? What are the’causes that contributed to the present 
commercial feeling up to the outbreak of the European trouble? 


** Give Us Rest at Any Price’”’ 

HAVE tried to make a frank and accurate measure of this 

I situation, and to do so I have traveled in the East and 

in the West; talked with men of large and small affairs; 
got in touch with many sources of business news. On trains, 
in trolleys, within stores, and along the beaten and the un- 
beaten paths of travel, from farm to factory, I have sounded 
men and women. 

A striking conflict of opinion is to be expected in a country 
as big as the United States, . 
with its astonishing inter- 
mixture of race and politi- 
cal conviction and vibrant 
with free and unrestrained 
speech. It is only when 
you dispassionately group a 
great mass of opinions of 
this sort and _ consider 
source and = environment 
that you can get some defi- 
nite appraisal. 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


WALTER J. ENRIGHT 


























You will find as you journey through this 
maze of expression that the lull in business up 
to now was the result of miany things, local, na- 
tional, and world-wide, in which a drought in 
Oklahoma touches the bloody upheaval of the 
Balkan war and claims kinship with the crumbling of the British aristocratic 
order. President Wilson is alternately praised and blamed, but mostly blamed. 
Whatever the difference of opinion on the larger and external causes, you dis- 
cover unanimity of sentiment in regard to Congress. More than 80 per cent 
of the men I have interviewed attribute the unrest, decline in confidence, and 
general unsatisfactory business conditions to the fact that the statesmen at 
Washington have been working overtime. “Give us rest at any price and let 
us know where we stand,” is the burden of their cry. 


The Bedrock Basis of Prosperity 

N THE face of undoubted recession in many important instances, notably steel 

I and lumber; notwithstanding, the fact that many wholesalers throughout the 

land have held to their normal volume of trade only at the price of unre- 
mitting effort and, in some cases, very drastic economy of operation; with many 
railroads—those unfailing barometers of commerce—either in the throes of re- 
ceivership or trembling on the very edge of serious financial embarrassment, 
there has been an astonishing hopefulness. That we can stand up commercially 
erect—if not altogether serene—under such confidence-shattering blows as the 
H. B. Claflin Co. failure, the New York, New Haven & Hartford report, the 
delay in the railway-rate decision, to say nothing of the incessant onslaughts of 
the professional agitator, is just one more evidence of the basic soundness of our 
whole business structure. 

But before we go into the reproduction of the various opinions that this inves- 
tigation produced, it is first necessary to point out some of the difficulties that lie 
in the way of such a symposium. 

To begin with, many business men are not altogether frank in discussing their 
affairs. jy a curious psychological kink, they seem perfectly willing to admit 
that everybody’s business is bad but their own. They feel that in some inscruta- 
ble way any statement unfavorable to théir own business will react like a 
boomerang. Then, too, there is the underlying difference between the basis 
of the business outlook in the East and the basis of the business outlook in 
the West. It reveals what many discriminating and independent business 
men have all along called “the provincialism of New York.” 

In the Kast—and by this I mean that gilded area tributary to and affected 
by Wall Street—the business man’s opinion is strongly affected by security 
values, by those shifting emotions that make and unmake conditions on the 
Stock Exchange If there is a good market, for example, with strong action 
and firm prices, he is very apt to believe that “all is well with the 
world.” If the market is in the dumps, he is not likely to see sunshine any- 
where. And European war, though it may bring him profit, 
seems like the day of doom. Thus an intangibie, unstable 
influence affects his viewpoint. It is, in reality, built 
on sand, 

Out West, however—away from the lure of the ticker 
—business men base their outlook on the crops, on those 
deep-seated and unshakable resources which are the very 
backbone of commercial stability and national prosperity. 
They are closer to the soil; they know that in the 
end the farmer and not the financier is the begetter of our 
plenty. 

In other words, they place their viewpoint on a concrete 
and fundamental thing—on rock, as it were. 


Business Difficult and Expensive 
IT us see what men in business think of business. We will 
Ll’ begin at St. Louis, the gateway to the Southwest, capital 
of a mighty and far-reaching trade empire. Here the 
temperature of prosperity has no false accelerators or reducers 
The opinion of the head 
of one of the greatest de- 
partment stores there may 
be regarded as typical of 
the attitude of most of his 
intelligent fellows through- 
out the Middle West. He 
said: “We are having a 
period of retrenchment 
rather than of economy. 
Rich women, who used to 
buy expensive model hats, 








now wait for a instead 
stockings they will shop around for bargains 


‘sale’; of buying costly silk 


“Our business for the last thirty days shows a 
gross increase of $30,000, but the net profit is much 
smaller than the same amount would show for any 
time during the past five years. Why? Simply be 


cause it is more expensive and more difficult to get 
business. VDeople buy in smaller quantities, and this 
adds to the cost of doing business. 

“Out here we believe in the soil, and the soil 
sends forth a cheering message of big crops, and if 
the uncertainty about business legislation is removed 
within a reasonable time, I am convinced that we will 
enter upon a winter of more than normal soundness, 

“TI believe that most business men 
will agree with me that President 
Wilson’s attitude toward business up 
to this time has not been accurate. 
He has siglit without vision: he sees 
what does not exist. He repeats the 
error that he made in handling the 
Mexican situation he ac 
cepts his own ideals as conditions; 
he regards theories as facts. 

“The slackness in trade is entirel) 
due to excessive and persistent legis- 
lation. Nobody doubts the efficacy 
of regulation, but nobody wants the 
_ continual agitation and unrest that 
professional lawmaking imposes. I 
ean best illustrate with a figure of 


how 


because 


ROLES 


speech. We live in a concrete age. y Sse 
Now concrete must settle before ya ; z 


fresh concrete is poured on it. Cther ~ 
wise it crumbles. So with business. wa 

We are piling law upon law before 

any one of them has a chance'to work out; in other 
words, to find itself. First we had the tariff, then 
the eurrency law, and now the great mass of anti 
trust bills. Heaped on all this has been the fret over 
the railway-rate decision. It is too much for the busi 
ness stomach to digest in one meal. We must have a 
chance to masticate our laws, and then, and only then, 
will we have our old-time prosperity.” 


Certain Experiences the President Lacks 


OW let us turn to the opinion of the head of one 
N of the greatest wholesale hardware houses in the 
country—a man of vision, whose characteriza- 

tion of President Wilson was echoed in many quarters. 
“Our business.” he declared, “for the past = six 
months is exactly 85 per cent of what it was for the 
corresponding period last year. We made this record 
by the hardest kind of sledding and at a larger out 


ia 
* At 


lay than we have ever had to make to get trade. 
Our salesmen have found everywhere a feeling of 
caution among buyers. They seem to be afraid of 


something. and when you pin them down we find that 
they regard pending and promised legislation as dan 
gerous to business expansion. 

“I believe that President Wilson's determination to 
stick to his so-called ‘business program’ in the face 
of generally disquieting conditions is largely responsi 
ble for the decline lack of advance in 
The trouble with the President (and I speak, T hope, 
as a hard-headed, practical businéss man) is that he 
knows nothing about actual business. He has always 
worked for a salary: the money that he administered 


or business. 


as college president was begged or bestowed as a 
gift; his trustees relieved him of financial responsi 
bility. In short, he has mever known the travail of 


having to dig up the money in hard times to meet 
the pay roll on Saturday. In order to make 
ure of money values, you must first lose some money 
of your own. The VDresident, with the inten 
tions, has tried to believe that he could argue busi 
ness into an optimistic state of mind. But he can’t. 
Business will hold its own in spite of him. The dis 
content is not psychological, but it strikes me has been 
induced by something very 


The Inspiration of the Wheat Crop 
Cys of his hardware colleagues, founder of ap es 


tablishment of world-wide scope and importance, 
had this to say: 

“The inspiration of the winter wheat which 
will require half a million cars to move after making 
allowance for what is consumed on the farms, has 
put courage and life into the people all over the coun- 
try. If nothing very drastic occurs in the way of 


news 


best 


pedagogical.” 


crop, 
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adverse and threatening legislation to shake this spirit 
of hope and confidence, I feel absolutely certain that 
we will immediately have good business everywhere 
and that each will vast 
improvement over the preceding one.” 


“If Congress Will Only Leave Us Alone!”’ 


, i ‘URN to the wholesale dry-goods trade in St. Louis 
and you find a cheerful state of mind. In one of 
the largest houses I saw the following inscrip 

tion at the head of the large bulletin board, labeled 

“Store News,” which stands near the main entrance: 

“Business good. Our from December 1, 

19133, 1914, were the largest in our history.” 


AUGUST 15, 


succeeding month show a 


is sales 


to July 1, 











ar 


Much money went into hiding to await 
developments. Whatever apprehension was 
felt, however, has been set at rest by bumper crops 


I asked the general manager of this establishment 


how he felt about conditions, and he replied: “We 
have no complaints to make, as you will see from 
our bulletin board. I must say, however, that it is 


harder and more expensive to get business, because 
our customers are buying in smaller quantities. They 
replenish as they We have and, 
consequently, more work.” 

Another great wholesale dry-goods merchant said : 


sell. more orders 


“Our gross business is only 1 per cent less than last 
year, and if the President and Congress will only 


leave us alone I believe the worst is over and we can 


face the future with courage and confidence.” 


Take the wholesale shoe business, which is one of 
the dominant St. Louis activities. The head of the 
biggest footwear distributing house in the United 


States, which does a gross annual business of $30,000, 
000, told that where his had 
increased from 7 per cent to 9 per cent a year, it had 


me heretofore business 
suffered a loss of 4.6 per cent for the first six months 
of 1914. His explanation was not only illuminating. 
but typical of what I found all over the country. 
he said, “in every 
The railroads, 
buyers in this 


“Our business has declined,” sec 
tion where the railroads are a 

you well know, are the greatest 
country, purchasing 40 per cent of the output 
and 42 per cent of the lumber output. The railroads 
are hard up: they buy only what they actually need, 
and they have laving off men right and left. 
People must have food from day to day, but they can 
put off buying shoes.” 


factor. 


steel 


heen 


very easily 

What Hangs Upon Railroad Prosperity 
HEREVER I 
arably linked up 
mate of business, 

the rest of the country.” 


I found the railroads insep 
practically 


“As the railroads go, so goes 


went 


with every esti 


seemed to sum up the atti 


tude A few years ago the average man’s feeling 
toward the great steam common carriers was one of 
unfriendliness, even hostility. Nor was it confined to 


the investor whose bond interest had been defaulted or 
whose stock had depreciated. Now the ordinary citi 
zen is not only friendly toward the railroads, but he 
wants them to be let alone, to have a fair chance for 
existence, and he feels that when the 
undergo the pinch of poverty he, too, must 

To return for a moment to the wholesale 
business of St. Louis, I found that one great establish- 
ment sustained a 5 cent the 
preceding six months’ business, an 


great systems 
suffer. 


shoe 
loss 


per on 





while 
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other, on the other hand, claimed an increase of 10 per 
cent. The head of the latter, said that it 
was entirely due to an abnormal speeding up among 
the salesmen, induced by special prize offers, holiday 


however, 


trips, and various other inspirers. 


A leading St. Louis banker voiced the sentiment 
of the constructive banking interest of the whole 
Southwest when he said: 

“T am a Democrat and I voted for Wilson, but I 
believe that he has made a vital and costly mistuke 
in pushing his business program too hard. His pro- 


considerable lack of confidence 
When you stop to con- 
have revised our whole fiscal system 
with the tariff law, and changed our 
banking program with the new cur 
rency measure, the entire economic 
structure undergoing a drastic 
change. Hence the folly of piling 
up more laws that will tend to un- 
settle conditions. It means that all 
must proceed under great 
restraint, lack of initiative, and the 
utmost conservation.” 


cedure has caused a 
in the whole Administration. 
sider that we 


Is 


business 





Legislation and Prosperity 

N SUCH an investigation as this 
I one you find that, as you jour- 

ney eastward from the heart of 
our great agricultural domain, the 
optimism is likely to wane a bit. In 
Chicago, for example, I talked with 
the head of a wholesale business 
which ieads the world in its 
a man of wide vision and frank 
outlook. His conviction like- 
wise, the viewpoint of a score of equally representa- 








line— 


Is, 


tive business men with whom I talked in that city. 
This man said: 

“We have only been able to hold our own—that is, 
net suffer any serious loss of business-—by doing 
things that we don’t like to do. By this I mean 


that we have been compelled to lay off people, forego 
salary increases, and practice most rigid and drastic 
economies all along the line. 

“The pity of it is that business has missed a great 
opportunity. With such magnificent 
business any other year would face an enormous spurt. 


crop prospects, 


But the psychological moment for capitalizing this 
rosy prospect is gone. Business is very much like an 
athlete. Up to the time of the passage of the tariff 


and currency laws it was trained to the minute and 
ready to start on a winning race. The track 
clear of obstructions. But what happened? Up cropped 
a whole nest of legislation aimed at business; the ath 
lete has remained at the starting point all this time; 
and now to crown all comes the European war. The 
big crops, instead of giving what would have been an 
overwhelming boost, will only serve to stem the tide 
and enable us to escape serious trouble.” 


seemed 


One Man Who Is Not Downhearted 

UST as it takes all kinds of people to make a world, 
J various sentiments in sounding the 

business population. In sharp contrast with what 
has just gone before is the opinion of one of the great 
est of American clothing manufacturers, who employs 
more than eight thousand people and whose name is 


so do you get 


known wherever the ready-made garment is worn. 
“For the first six months of this year our shipments 
of year,” he declared, “and last year 
was one of the largest and years in the history 
Therefore we have not 


are ahead last 
best 
of our business been able to 


work up any hysterics around here over what we are 


doing. In the same period our collections have 
larger by 
shipments. 


not 


been practically the same percentage as the 


in These percentages of gain are 
not as large as we have been used to making, but the 
important thing is that we have gained during a time 
when black and indigo blue seemed to be the fashion 
able in Our credit 
losses are not quite so large for the first six months 
of 1914 as they were in the same period of 1913, which 
is another of saying that they do not amount to 
much of anything at all. 

“A great New York banker in a recent address said 
that we longer take old standards, such crop 
statistics, money rates, and credit conditions, to gauge 
I believe that 
(Continued on page 26) 
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shades business conversations 


way 


as 


no 


future business by, but look to politics. 
politics are only temporarily 
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Initiations at Lockport 


QUIRE BUCK, from the eminence of 
his own showy front porch, kept 
his sharp blue eyes in speculative 
approval on the jam of farmers’ 

vehicles around the curb in front of Abra 
ham Day’s general store. One by one he watched the 
buggies and road wagons receive their burden of white 
paper bundles and rattle off up the village street. 
“Abe’s a slick business feller,” he soliloquized in a 
loud voice, “and he ’pears to be gitting the lion’s share 
of the threshing trade.” 
The Squire's eighteen-year-old daughter, a very pretty 


country girl, was working moodily in the - 


warm July soil of a flower bed beside 
the porch. Her slender young body stif- 
fened visibly at the mention of Abe and 
she gave the hapless roots of an innocent 
rosebush a vicious poke with her trowel, 
but she said nothing. 

“Abe is a coming man,” her parent 
went on; “he’s public-spirited and knows 
where to ketch a holt. Look at the was 
he’s worked and figured round = and 
stirred up this here new jiodge we're 
going to organize to-night, besides han- 
dling the threshing rush trade without a 
clerk—Abe’s saving, too. A certain stiff 
necked young person what don’t ’pear to 
keer a snap about her pappy’s political 
aspirations had ought to treat his trusty 
leftenant a leetle better,” he complained. 


UTH looked up astonished. “Are you 
R going to run for office, pappy?’ she 
questioned in consternation. 
“Abe asked me last night,” he 
proudly: “Township trustee.” 
“IT wish you wouldn't,” she said plead- 
ingly. 
“Oh, I'll be 


said 


‘lected—never fear.” the 
old man laughed confidently. “Can't 
help it twixt Abe and the Knights of 
Sahara. And, Ruth,” he added gener- 
ously, “if any of the neighbors wants to 
borrow anything, tell ’em it’s broke, be- 
cause I’ve got to be nice to folks till 
after the “lection.” 

“Knights of Sahara,” 
“what are they?’ 

“A kind of a lodge Abe’s hired some 
fellers down at the county seat to git 
up for us,” explained her father. “We're 
members we can; 


puzzled Ruth; 


going to git all the 
and, of course’—he winked cunningly— 
“all the Knights’ll vote for a lodge 
brother without payin’ much ‘tention to 
party when the time comes.” 

After a silence the father returned to 
the matter he wished settled. 


“Lots of folks getting their horses shod 
this morning.” Ruth tried to say it dryly. 
keeping the triumph out of her voice, and 
not altogether succeeding. Her father shot a lightning 
glance at the blacksmith shop across the street and 
frowned like a thundercloud. A barearmed young 
giant of twenty-five came whistling out of the shop 
and took his time untying a barefooted farm horse 
hitched to the rack in front. His black, gay 
strayed searching over the way toward the 
house in town. 

The cheery song died on his widening lips and his 


eyes 
finest 


sooty face lighted with pleasure as he unerringly 
picked out a coquettish sunbonnet bobbing about 


among the flowers. 


ORTUNATELY the young smith caught sight of 
F the hard-faced old man in time to stifle an affec- 

tionate greeting to Ruth, but he led the horse 
into the shop with a backward glance. 

The Squire’s tanned visage grew’ darker with ris- 
ing suspicion. “Ruth,” he asked severely, “have you 
been talking to Harry Baum since I told him to keep 
away from here?” 

“No, pa,” she replied sadly, “I haven't.” 

“I don’t aim for you to,” her father declared with 
aggravated vehemence. 

“But there’s no telling how soon I will,” the high- 
spirited girl defiantly declared. The old man pre- 
tended not to hear. “Don’t drive folks what's in 
debt too hard at first.” was one of the Squire’s own 
money-lending epigrams and he judged the present 
domestic crisis needed its application in a modified 
form. 

“Harry’s business ain’t all his father’s was when 
the old rie Canal was agoing full blast.” he said 
contviliatingly. “He’ll never be, now, what I call a out- 
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and-out rich man, will Baum—too much of a free 
giver. Now, there’s that begging tramp boy that Abe 
give Nelty Driggs a see-gar to kick out of the store: 
what did Harry do but take him right home and keep 
him there till he could walk! Why only the other 
day, Ruthie,” he continued in a shocked whisper, “Abe 
was telling me Harry went down to the county seat 


Wher | 


“Abe’ll make some lucky girl a fine 
husband,” he again began tactfully. ‘ 





**When I’m done with Jim 
O’Bear—’’ he leaned over the fence 
and told her the whole plot in low, hilarious tones 


and bought his mother a silk dress fit fer a 
I'd be half skeered to say what it cost him.” 

Ruth bent lower over her trowel to hide the quick 
tears of happiness and approval shining in her eyes 
like the dewdrops on the grass at her feet. 

“Look at that there diamond ring he gave you,” 
the Squire indited triumphantly. “It must have stood 
him close to fifty cash.” 

Ruth thrust her left 
Her father saw 
derstood. 

“Good Lord, Ruthie! you didn't give that there ring 
back to Harry?” he gasped. 

“Not yet, pappy,” she replied in gentle tones of de- 
termination that should have settled the question for- 


queen. 


sight. 
misun 


hand 
the stealthy 


guiltily out of 
movement and 


ever. The old man heaved a mighty sigh of relief. 
“That’s right, daughter,” he approved, “and don’t 


you do it neither—at least not till I see Judge Cal- 
houn O'Dell an’ find out whether you hast to or not. 
The Judge is great on them kind of cases, though I 
reckon he don't know nothing much about law. This 
wasteful extravagance of Harry's ‘ll go a powerful 
sight toward paying for a good cow. Abe's got one al- 
ready picked out—any woman can milk her.” 

“Oh, don't, 


gave a little hurt ery. don’t, 


UTH gi: ‘ 
R pappy.” she begged. 
“Harry means all right, I spose.” the Squire 
reflected generously, “but he can’t hold a taller candle 
to Abe Day. Abe’s seen a slice o’ the world ’fore he 


compiled in an 


° 
come to Indiany,” he went on with good 
natured envy—“born way out there in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and had a lot of 
exciting experiences migrating round. 
Now, you never heard of Abe buying silk 


dresses and diamond rings for other people,” he con- 
cluded victoriously. 


Complacently the Squire picked up his stick and 
passed out of the gate, up the street. He found Abe 
in the rear of his store, his long foxlike face was 
buried, oblivious to all else, in some figures he had 
idle moment. The calculation was 
convincing if not actually interesting. 


Squire Buck’s son-in- 
law will git a 
mighty perty girl 
and 1,000 acres of 
land worth $150 
$150,000.00 


Votes, bonds, and mortgages, 
numerous but unknown: 


Cattle, horses, hogs, 





and such like.... 30,000.00 
Not less than.. $180,000.00 
Marriage license... .$2.00 
RR Ei Bek oe 2.80 
Entertainment ...... 3.00 7.80 
tht tewene su $179,992.20 


, I SHE Squire bore down on Abe in a 
playful mood, and before the dis- 
concerted man could whisk the 

damaging evidence of his own high hopes 

out of sight, the other’s spectacles were 
astride his nose. 

“IT wouldn’t mind making a investment 
at this here rate myself,” joked the 
Squire. Then: “Who do you reckon done 
this here figuring about my property, 
Abe?” he asked suspiciously. 

“I haven't the slightest idea,” Abe an- 
swered listlessly, “I found it down by the 
blacksmith shop on my way home from 
your house last night.” 

“You did?’ the Squire 
sharply. 

“In front of the door,” said Abe, “I 
thought it might hid® a conspiracy.” 

“It does,” the other agreed with dark 
finality. 

“TIT was going to take it down to your 
house the first thing this morning,” Abe 
explained wearily, “but I’ve been feeling 
too much cut up to think of other folks’ 
troubles.” 

“You ain’t looking particular pert this 
morning,” the Squire acknowledged. 


interrogated 


“T don’t expect I do,” Abe agreed 
moodily. “I couldn’t if I wanted to,” 
he added bitterly. “It’s a great dis- 


appointment to me, Squire,” he confided 
sadly, “a vast disappointment,” he 
concluded solemnly. 

The Squire’s arms dropped impotently at his sides. 
“The lodge ain’t fallen through with?’ he guessed in 
alarm. 

Abe threw his one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
into an awe-inspiring six-foot figure of injured pride. 
“The doings I organize and push never fail, Mr. 
suck,” he said coldly. 

“No harm meant,” said the Squire. 
knowed we couldn't fail.” 

“Howsomever,” Abe continued, following his pur- 
pose to make himself absolutely necessary to the old 
man’s ambitions, “I must confess them Knights ain't 
going to be the howling success I’ve been expecting.” 


HE Squire’s jaw fell like a plummet. “Then 
| unless the Knights ain't a howling success, there 
ain’t much chance of my gitting the nomination 

fer trustee next fall like you tole me last night?’ 

“I won’t say that, Squire,” Abe pondered deeply. 
“but it’ll take a powerful lot of brain work.” 

“Money will do most anything,” the Squire mused 
rather loudly. 

“Good Lord, Squire,” Abe broke out jadedly, “how 
I have worked for this here lodge so you could be 
nominated. It’s come high, too,” he smiled whimsically. 

“How much?’ asked the other. 

“A dollar in the last two days,” Abe answered im- 
pressively, “and it'll cost sixty cents more by the time 
the hall’s lit up to-night.” 

“That's only the beginning, 
lightly. “‘Money makes the 
jocularly. 

“I give a see-gar away just before you come in.” 


“I might have 


Abe,” the Squire said 
he qugted 


mare go,” 
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“Why don’t you buy thirty, or say forty dollars 
worth of beer checks and let me pass them around 
to the boys?” the Squire suggested generously. “You 
can’t expect to git me "lected fer nothing, Abe.’ 

“I don’t believe in liquor,” Abe said emphatically. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the old man said reassur- 
ingly, “nobody’ll ever know you paid for it.” 

“If you don’t git nominated,” Abe dashed on with 
desperate irrelevance, “you'll have the 
meanness of certain folks to blame.” 

“T thought you said I was popular,” 
the Squire reminded Abe sorrowfully. 

“I did,” Abe admitted truthfully, 
“but I'll take it all back now.” 

“Money—” the other began hope- 
fully when Abe cut him off short. 

“I never could have thought it of 
a feller like Harry Baum,” he said 
mournfully, shaking his head in per- 
plexity, like a thoroughly good man 
who fails utterly to comprehend wan- 
ton malice in another. “Never 
thought he had it in him to say those 
ghastly things he did,” said Abe. 

It was a full half minute before the 
scandalized old man could assimilate 
the appalling enormity of the charge. 
“Harry Baum talking about me?” he 
choked out in a perfect agony of rage. 





BE nodded gravely. “Awful.” 
A “What did he say?” the other 
demanded hoarsely. 

“I don’t like to repeat it,” Abe coun 
tered virtuously:; “it ain’t right.” 

“What did he say?” thundered the 
infuriated old man. 

“He said,” Abe began with a proper 
show of reluctance, “that you was so 
cussed tricky you hid your own watch 
every night before you went to bed for 
fear you'd steal it in your sleep. And 
he's been talking against the new lodge 
and his talk has kept twelve of the 
young fellers from putting down their 
names, and now they're talking, too.” 

The Squire pranced wildly up and 
down the store, brandishing his walk- 
ing stick like a weapon of offense, all 
the while giving tongue to such ruth 
less threats that Abe found himself 
looking on the result of his own handi- 


work with mixed feelings of pride 
and alarm. 

“T’ll fix Harry Baum,” raved the 
Squire. “I'll go right down to his shop 
this minute and beat him till we're 
both worn out.” 

“Violence has its uses,” Abe said 


oracularly. “It will be a valuable lesson to Harry, 
coming from you that way, Squire,” he agreed encour- 
agingly. “Look at me,” he continued excitedly, “people 
take me for a peaceable party—well, I ain’t by nature 
and if folks only knew how I had to hold myself in 
sometimes when I hear Harry Baum telling around 
how much you and Ruth think of him, there'd be a 
detective here in two days looking in the cellar for 
dead bodies.” 


The Squire’s purple face writhed into a terrible 
smile of senile ferocity. “Git your hat, Abe, and 
come on,” he said murgerously calm, “us two will 


show him what’s what.” 


ITTLE beads of arctic perspiration stood out on 
ie ashen brow. There was not the slightest 
doubt in his mind that Harry would fight at the 
first word, but as far as he was concerned, he would 
rather talk on his fingers the rest of his natural life 
than be the one to utter it. 

“I’m too high-tempered to go down there till I cool 
off,” he objected hastily, “besides I’ve got to sweep 
out the hall for to-night.” 

“My temper’s worse than yours,” 
lenged quickly. 

“Oh, no,” said Abe, “you got diplomacy, more head 
than I have. Why don’t you go down to the shop, 
Squire,” he finally suggested, “and try to talk Harry 
and his crowd into the lodge? We've only got twenty- 
two names now counting ourselves.” 

The old man was too nonplused by Abe’s change of 
front and proposal to make reply. “Even if you don’t 
seem crazy for his company,” Abe continued, “you'll need 
his vote next November. It would be slick politics, 
Squire, and I'd hate to see either of us up for murder.” 

The Squire stroked his chin whiskers meditatively. 
“I half believe you're right, Abe,” he yielded slowly 
after a long moment of breathless Abe's 
part. “I’ve just wound up counting ten,” he explained 
sagaciously, “an’ find I ain’t half so mad as I thought 
I was—come to think of it.” 

“Squire,” Abe chided gently, “you're too hoss-tile.” 

“A regular Indian fer man 
acknowledged modestly, “and if I'd gone down there 
all: het up, no telling what I’d done. It would have 
been a monstrous unfriendly act in you to let me went,” 
he finished with a touch of reproach. 


the Squire chal- 


silence on 


revenge,” the old 
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“How could you expect me to keep you from going 
when I had such an awful struggle to hold myself 
back?” Abe said resentfully. 

“But what do you think of my plan for gitting Harry 
into the lodge?’ asked Abe. Abe shrewdly calculated 
that meeting between his rival and the 
Squire must end in a permanent rupture. 

“It ‘pears to hang about right,” the Squire said ap 


15, 


one more 





“I'll fix Harry Baum,’’ raved the 
Squire. ‘I'll go right down now to his 
shop and beat him till we’re both worn out’’ 


provingly. “As soon as you hand me them forty dol 
lars for them beer checks for our campaign, I guess 
I'll just step around and talk Harry into our way of 
thinking. I'll claim to be on his side and tell him how 
people’s been talking "bout him—it won’t be a bit hard 
fer me.” 

“Be careful, Squire,’ the other warned 
“don’t tell him everything yvou’ve heard 
might not be true.” 

“LT won't,” said the Squire, 
by reliable parties.” 

“T think I can trust your wonderful judgment,” Abe 
said, still uneasy. 

Abe had strong reasons, amatory and otherwise, for 
keeping in with the Squire, so reluctantly he fished out 
four crisp ten-dollar bills and them over to 
the old man with a sigh of resignation. 

“It's a lot of money for a prohibition church mem- 
ber to spend at one time for drink,” he said dolefully. 
“T didn’t ever think I'd do it.” 

“Neither did I,” said the Squire, who viewed the 
transaction from an entirely different angle. “But the 
means justifies the ends.” 

Squire Buck was a man of action. He pledged Abe 
that the belligerent blacksmith’s name would be among 
the first of the B's on the lodge’s charter roster and 
hurried out of the store to make good his word. 


HILE the two conspirators were plotting in the 

W store, the object of their intrigues was more 
pleasantly engaged. As soon as the Squire was 
Ruth concluded the rosebush near the gate re 
quired instant attention. Harry proved his ability to 
keep pace with events, for before the Squire 
fairly out of sight he came out of his shop carrying 
a huge bundle under his arm and boldly crossed the 
street with the air of a man who has a special mes 
sage, and the nerve to deliver it. 

“Hello, Ruth,” he cried joyously. 

“Oh, Harry!” she groaned, on the verge of tears. 

“Poor kid, you've been crying,” he charged tenderly 
Ruth dabbed her eyes guiltily with. one corner of a 
SHOWS “What's wrong, honey?’ 


nervously, 
some of it 


“only what's been tole me 


passed 


’ 
gone, 


was 


apron, 


1914 


“I guess it 
my troubles any more,” she began with exasperating 
resignation. Harry put down his bundle and extended 
a brawny arm that adroitly encircled her slim waist 
and swept the pathetic little figure as close to him as 
the fence between would permit. 

“Folks will see us,” 


won't do any good for us to talk about 


she pleaded, wisely abandoning 
a struggle that was deliciously hopeless against such 
tremendous odds. 

“Let them,” Harry said recklessly, 
“I've got a right to hear your troubles, 
I’m going to kiss you, too,” he warned 
her. “Now tell me what’s wrong, 
honey,” Harry petted, releasing her. 

“Pappy’s been at me again 
you and Abe,” she admitted 
“And I don't believe I can stand it 
much longer unless I promise to marry 
him,” with a sly peep at 
Harry. 


Brera cr & 
cee 


about 
sadly. 


she said 


ARRY’'S black eyes” twinkled 
H mirthfully, but he almost suc 
ceeded in smothering a deep 
chested laugh. Ruth regarded her 
lover suspiciously and her 
lips settled into a tiny line of deter- 
mination that promised punishment. 
“Pappy’s getting old,” she said sen- 
timentally, “and his heart’s set on me 
having Abe. well off and 
traveled,” she went on innocently. “I 
wish I knew whether I'd ought to do 
it?” she puzzled conscientiously. 

“If you wasn’t so sweet and good, 
Ruth,” Harry reasoned tactfully, “I'd 
advise you to marry me even against 
your better judgment, but the way 
things is, you ought to take Abe to 
please your pappy. <Abe’s got a way 
with him that women like.” And 
Harry nodded his fine head like a 
man who will meet his fate with a 
smile, cost what it may. 

“Harry Baum!” she cried, aghast. 
“What do you mean by wanting me 
to marry that long-nosed living skele- 
ton?” she demanded with flashing eyes. 

“T don't.” he said sententiously. 

“Yes, you Ruth held with 
stamping foot. 

“T was only thinking of your hap- 
Harry said generously. “I 
want to see the prettiest girl in Car- 
roli County happy first and last.” 

“Lappy will never let ws marry.” 
She turned her head away and tried 
to speak drearily. 

“Oh, ves, he will, honey, and that 
faust enough after to-night.” Harry spoke out suddenly 
with a fine air of finality. 

“After to-night!” Ruth repeated unbelievingly. 

“After to-night,” he echoed with marked emphasis, 
“vour pappy will never lift a finger against us two 
hitching.” 

“How in the world?” Ruth marveled. 

“It’s a secret among twelve of us boys, and the initia- 
tion delegation from the county seat,” he confessed. 
“That bundle,” he continued mysteriously, pointing out 
the innocent-looking object on the grass at her feet, 
“is part of it.” 


rose-red 


Abe's so 


do,” 


piness,” 


UTI regarded the package with lively interest. 

R' “I don’t know whether I ought to tell you or 
not. But you remember Abe and me was down 

at the county seat on the same day about three weeks 
Harry began his then 
added with a laugh, “but we didn’t go together.” 

Ruth remembered well, for it was on this trip he had 
bought the silk dress for his mother and that very night 
she had cried about it because he was so generous. 

“Well, I learned things about this here new lodge 
they're going to start in town to-night,” he went on. 
“Them organizers is just a wild bunch of young col- 
lege fellers. That shyster lawyer, Jim O’Bear, is at 
the head of it. They don’t mean any real harm,” he 
extenuated; “they're only out for fun and a little 
spending money, and while I’m helping them to get 
both, they're going to help me get you without know- 
ing it. Abe's slick in a way.” he conceded: “he’s hired 
©’Bear and his friends to git up a fake lodge—Knights 
of Sahara, so he can get all the Democrats and Pro- 
sressives to join and make them vote the way he wants 
them to. When I found out about the Knights, I had 
a long talk with O’Bear myself. Jim’s as crooked as 
a dog’s hind leg, so it didn't take much coaxing to 
make him promise to double-cross Abe.” 

“But how, Harry?” Ruth asked, impatient to be a 
full sharer in the secret. 

“You won’t tell a living soul?’ he 


ago confidence 


seriously, 


cautioned. 

“I just hope to die if I do,” she promised solemnly. 
After a hasty glance up and down the street, Harry 
opened the mysterious package that seemed to contain 
yards and yards of unbleached linen and held an odd 
looking garment up at arm’s length for Ruth’s inspee- 


tion. “Why, it looks (Concluded on page 24) 
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he Art 
ingin’ Kid 


O 


HE Singin’ Kid's for a moment half a block 
spark had been y | i B. Yates away to look into a show 
“lifted.” The glar window; but all at once 


ing red necktie he 

wore was despoiled by the 
ruthless hand of a vandal. It was a three-carat stone 
at that. ‘This, too, on the very first day that the Kid 
had landed in San Francisco. “O tempora! O mores!” 
All these things happened on the crowded end of a 
street car. The Kid had felt a swift but scientific 
twitch as his chiefest adornment had left its abiding 
place. He only needed to glance sideways into the 
glass window at the rear of the car to assure himself 
that his diagnosis was correct, and, as he confessed 
afterward, he almost “hung his head for very shame.” 
Just think of it—he, the Singin’ Kid, who yielded 
to no man when it came to spoiling the Egyptians 
on his own account, shouid be ticketed and labeled 
as a small town simp before he got two blocks away 
from the ferry! What booted it if the mate to that 
same diamond was now reposing in Morey Solo- 
mon’s safe in Denver? Because it was from that city 
that the Kid for which need not be made 
public had made a swift running jump halfway across 
the continent. Just think of it! Why, there wasn’t a 
“gun” in the Middle West who did not pay glowing 
tribute to the Kid’s prowess as an all-round buccaneer ! 


UT the soft brown hat which the Kid wore con 
B cealed a brain working like a dynamo. His shifty 

eyes wandered quickly over the men about him, 
and, of elimination aiding unerring experi- 
ence, he singled out the culprit. The object of his sus- 
picion was an undersized, pasty-faced youth who stood 
with his back against the railing, but never by the 
flicker of an eyelash did the Singin’ Kid evidence that 
he had become cognizant of his loss. 

“Well, well,” he soliloqguized to himself, “wouldn't 
that wake th’ baby. What does anyone know about 
a hop-headed pirate like him tryin’ to gimme th’ 
Why, he’s as full of coke now as th’ bay is 
full of water, an’ here I am just landed, willin’ to 
declare myself in as a square guy. It’s a crime, that’s 
what it is.” 

At the the pasty-faced young man 
stepped from the car. The Kid waited until he had 
turned his back to walk away, and as the car com 
menced to move again jumped lightly off and followed 
him. Unaware that being trailed, the thief 


reasons 


process 


hooks. 


second 


stop 


he was 


proceeded nonchalantly down Sansome Street, pausing 


‘*Take it from me, I’m th’ first guy that ever thought out 
th’ plan of havin’ bettin’ in connection with th’ hippodrome races’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. OBERHARDT 
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he felt a grip of steel upon 
his shoulder—a grip that 
whirled him around with untoward velocity, 
then he found himself looking into the cold 
gray eyes of the Singin’ Kid. 

“Come through with it, come clean,” hissed 
his victim. “I need it in my business. It's 
me front. I have an uncle in Sing Sing that 
sends me one out every Christmas, an’ I 
prize ’em fur sentimental reasons. Come on, 
hand it over, or I'll trim yer like a drunken 
sailor.” 

“Hand over what?’ quavered the sallow one. 
“T ain't got nothing of yours. Ain't you mis- 
took in your party?” 

“Mistook nothin’—I’m talkin’ about me 
spark, you pink-eyed microbe. Gimme that 
rock, an’ give it to me quick, or I'll tear yer 
hide off from the ears down.” 

“IT didn’t figure you was no ‘gun’ your 
self,” protested his prisoner. “I took you for a Mike.” 

“Never mind what I am,” retorted the Kid. “Never 
mind what I am, or where I came from, or why I left 
that place. But just to give yer a touch of high life 
I'll save yer th’ trouble of searching yerself for it.” 
Suiting action to word he slipped a deft finger under 
the rolling collar of the young man’s coat and drew 
forth the missing diamond. 

“Now git,” said the Kid, “an’ let me tell yer some- 
thin’, if you native sons can’t do no better than that, 
this tank is liable to have another earthquake. I 
want to say your work is as nutmeg 
grater. That brand of hop you're smokin’ ain’t no 
good. Better throw it in th’ discard an’ buy a two- 
bit deck of th’ old cracker dust: there’s four good 
sniffs in it. I ain’t strong for th’ needle thing: it 
makes your lunch hooks wobble. Why, T ‘made’ you 
th’ minute you started th’ lift. You took me front 
as though was haulin’ up a anchor. 
You oughta be ashamed of yerself, that’s what. Now 
make yer gitaway before th’ ice melts.” 


course as a 


you deep-sea 


so Singin’ Kid wheeled back toward Market 
Street, his whole being surcharged with indigna- 

tion. It seemed to bein a way a bar sinister on his 
professional heraldry that a brother artist should have 
failed to accord him the recognitien due his standing. 
For good and sufficient reasons the Kid 
had decided not to “work” in San Fran 
cisco, but now he felt that his reputation 
had been assailed, and it was up to him 
to rehabilitate himself. 

Up the main thoroughfare he walked 
slowly, eyes well to the front, but slant- 
that he 
might take in everything to the right and 
to the left of him. Custom had taught 
the Kid to view the scene of his advent 
carefully in that overofficious 
sleuths might not impede the dignity of 
He studied the big circus 
posters as he moved along, and endeay 


ing occasionally, however, so 


order 
his progress. 


ored by his bearing to create an impres 
sion among those who might be disposed 
to inquisitiveness that he was a tourist 
simply enjoying the sights of a great city. 

UT somewhere between Third and 

Fourth Streets the freebooter’s atten- 

tion became centralized upon an indi- 
vidual who, like himself, was moving aim 
lessly in the opposite direction. He was 
obviously of the West, Western. The 
Kid could have run his original habitat 
to earth in three Utah, Wyo 
ming. or Colorado. He looked like “ready 
money.” So, when the man of the moun- 
tains passed through the swinging doors 


guesses 


= of the café, the Singin’ Kid followed 

v | after allowing a discreet interval to 
elapse, 

The man from the Middle West was 


leaning against the bar toying with his 
second glass of red liquor. Men come to 
San Francisco every day and say the 
} same thing to the bartender. 

. “Nothin’ stirring, eh?’ interrogated the 
stranger petulantly. “Town's on th’ tobog 
gan. Mightily changed since I was here 


aT 5 
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*‘I need it in my business. It’s me front. I 
have an uncle in Sing Sing that sends me one out 
every Christmas, an’ I prize ’em fur sentimental reasons’’ 
in th’ spring of ‘06. Say, brother, she sure then was 
marked with all the indications of speed. We used to 
light her up every night like a birthday cake—endless 
motion, that’s what she was, nothin’ else.” 


, | SHE Singin’ Kid moved closer. “Gimme a short 
beer,” he said gruffly to the bartender. Then 
to the stranger in tones of exceeding protest, 

“there ain’t nothin’ th’ matter with Frisco,” said he; 

“she’s still on th’ rails, an’, take it from me, she ain't 


moved one inch. You ain't fixed yer dates right 
yet, that’s what’s th’ matter with you. Turn yer- 
self aroun’ an’ git a runnin’ start at th’ barrier. 


Looks to me as if you was headed th’ wrong way of 
th’ track.” 

“Don’t take me fur no simp, interpolated the 
stranger hotly. “I was sittin’ on th’ fence watchin’ 
‘em go by when a yard of cloth would ’a’ made you 


” 


a suit of clothes. Don’t tell me. She’s as placid 
as a bowl of milk. Hell, you can drive this town 
nowadays with th’ reins tied round th’ dashboard. 
Ain’t yer race track closed up? Will yer be kind 


enough to inform me where they’re dealin’ th’ bank? 
Why, there ain’t nothin’ left but a lot of cheap tin- 
horn short-card men, that’s all. I want to bet mine 
on the ponies. I’m the custodian of a yen that would 
make a regiment of Jew bookmakers fall off the 
block. Been out on the desert for six now. 
Ain’t seen nothin’ nor nobody. I come on down here 
for a little pastime, an’ th’ most exciting thing over 
at Emeryville is a funeral.” 

“Folks’ll never bettin’ on 
there’s horses to run and jockeys to 
sponded the Kid cheerfully. “There’s more ways of 
killin’ a dog than chokin’ him to death. I kin put 
you wise to a game thet hez wandered so far from its 
parentage it ain’t got no reg’lar name at all.” 

“Lemme git aboard an’ pull in 
sponded the stranger affably. 
yer all right. Take th’ 
yer like.” 


years 


races so long as 


ride ’em,” re- 


stop 


th’ gangplank,” re- 
“I jedge by yer talk 
bridle off an’ go as far as 


“Come on over here an’ let’s sit down,” suggested 
the Singin’ Kid. “Come on pardner, an’ let’s 
fan a while; I like yer an’ yer style, I guess yer 
belong tJarkeep, ast th’ gentleman what he wants. 
The Kid was in his element now. 

“When an angel flies into th’ said he 
after they had been comfortably, “when an 
angel flies into th’ coop, it’s a wise gink what knows 
enough to shut the door. Am I right, and do yer 
git me?” 


Hk man from Wyoming nodded solemnly. 
on,” said he, “I’m next.” 


“There’s a circus comin’ here this week,” con- 
tinued the Singin’ Kid. “I’m inter-ested. Take it from 
me, I’m th’ first guy that ever thought out th’ plan 
of havin’ bettin’ in connection with th’ hippodrome 
Th’ agent as was runnin’ th’ privilege fur me 
las’ year ain’t showed up, an’ I’m lookin’ fur a feller 
just like you. We're goin’ to play a five-day en- 
gagement here; we give two performances every day 
an’ run sixteen There'll be ten thousan’ 
ple under the big top. Don’t yer 
‘em want to bet their money?” 


over, 


” 


coop, bo,” 


seated 


“Go 


races, 


races, peo- 


suppose some of 
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“But where do I git off?” protested the stranger. 

“Where do you land? Why, that’s what I'm tryin’ 
to tell yer,” vouchsafed the Kid. “Ain't I here to 
sell yer the bookmaking privilege? All yer need is a 
pencil an’ a pad of paper. I can't run it myself, 
bein’ as I'm connected with th’ show; but look what 
you could do to ‘em! A like 
you could run away an’ hide from a game like this. 
Think of it! sixteen races a day fur five days, an’ 
I'll sell yer th’ bettin’ privilege an’ all that goes with 


“Putt 


OU'D wonder how they all got there, wouldn't 
you, mister? Eh? Why, the ones with their 
names in the electric light signs! You go 

along Broadway and you look them over. Some 
of them's stars that shine and some of them's shines 
that star; but they’re all pullin’ down a percentage of 
the gate receipts, and you wonder how they do it. 
Well, mister, there’s lots of ways of doin’ it and lots 
of missin’ it; but this here call boy’s job puts me in 
a place to see things—and you take it from me, it’s 
often luck both ways. Yep! 
Just plain luck. There was 
Cynthia. 

It wasn’t more’n a year and a 
half ago that she blew into this 
very theatre lookin’ for a job. 

One of them scorchin’ days 
around the end of August, it 
was—just before the rehearsal 
started. The mob of actors 
and actor ladies was out in the 
greenroom waitin’ for the stage 
to get cleared up, and the boss 
was out there tryin’ to get a 
bunch of sceneshifters to do it— 
and usin’ persuasive language on 
them—when Cynthia breezed in. 


sagacious amarabalis 


took her past the door man. 

Believe me, she was some 
queen! One of them willowy 
dames, with eyes that the poet 
guys calls soulful. Wasn't noth- 
in’ fancy about her duds—but 
somehow you got the hunch 
that, if she had the happy frills, 
they’d be carried right. 

Me? Ch, hully gee, mister! 
I fell in love with Cynthia then 
and there. But don’t runaway! 
This ain’t no story of a call 
boy’s hopeless love. This here 
is the plain, unvarnished tale of 
Cynthia's tryout. 

’Course, mister, there wasn’t 
nothin’ for me to do around 
there that early in rehearsals: 
but then I'm a sort of fixture 
with the firm, and, besides, I’m 
aimin’ to be a playwritin’ guy 
myself one of these days. You 
can cop more straight dope on playwritin’ at one of 
them late summer rehearsals than all the books on 
what the high-brows calls “dramatic technique” can 
ever learn you. 

sut I was tellin’ you about Cynthia. You jack me 
up when I start to drift. She just stood there, glancin’ 
around casual, while the boss was cuttin’ loose on the 
fancy talk at them sceneshifters. Gee! He was some 
hot! -Then he saw her. 

“Well?” says he, snappy. 

“I presume,” says Cynthia, quietlike—“I presume, 
from your authoritative manner, that you are the 
manager?” 

“Presumin’,” replies the boss—“presumin’—just for 
the moment—that I am that unfortunate individual, 
what then?” 

“Then,” says Cynthia, awful prompt, “I want a job!” 

“A what?’ 

“A job,” she repeats. 
rehearsin’.” 

The boss glares at her. 
“Well, not *professionally,” she admits. 
often taken part in amateur performances.” 
“Indeed?” says the boss. And then he explodes. 
“Say!” he hollers, “how the blinkity blazes did you 

get in here?’ 


I GUESS it was her looks that 


“A part in the play you're 


“Any experience?” he snaps. 
“But I’ve 


YNTHIA seemed surprised. “Why, I 
C walked in,” says she, real innocent. 
“Past the door man?’ 

Cynthia nods. 

“Billy,” the boss yells, turnin’ to me, “go out and tell 
Old Mike he’s fired.” 

Mike was the door man. ’Course, mister, I didn’t 
move, cause that's a stock joke—about Old Mike get- 


believe I 


FOR AUGUST 28, 


it fur five hundred bones—a hundred down an’ th’ 


balance Wensday mornin’, when th’ show is on th’ lot.” 


Hk stranger hesitated a moment. 
I with it?” he queried. 
“Kin a hen lay an egg?’ retorted his com 
panion. “Gimme th’ Kale.” 
The Kid’s hypnotic eye did the rest. The man 
from the Middle West drew forth a plethoric pocket 
book, and a brand-new yellow-back bill crackled as it 


“Kin I git by 


By W. D. Brenner 


ILLUSTRATED BY S&S WOOLF 


tin’ fired. It happens three times a day, regular. Be- 
sides, I wouldn’t have missed Cynthia for anything! 
The boss, by this time, is takin’ in that there wil- 
lowy figure I told you about. 
“T didn’t know,” he remarks finally, “but what you 





The assistant stage manager came tearin’ in with a face 


the color of a boiled lobster. ‘‘Boss!’’ he yells, ‘‘ Fanny 
De Voe’s quit!’’ . Mister, I could have yelled for joy! 


glided in! You give one the idea of a glider.’ And 
that wasn’t no idle dream either, mister. “I expect,” 
he continues, sarcastic, “that you wish to utilize your 
talents by givin’ imitations of Nazimova, the Russian 
Serpent, or of the Divine Sarah. And I regret that, as 
this show requires the services of ordinary human 
bein’s, and not acrobats, there is nothin’ doin’.” 


AY, mister, you'd thought that would ‘a’ got 

S wouldn’t you? But it didn't. Nope. 
“I expected,” says she, soft and humblelike, “to 

take a very small part.” 

“Modest, ain't you?” asks the boss. 

“IT might add,” she continues, “that I 
talent, which I inherited from papa.” 

The boss snorts. “Papa, hey? Where's he playin’?” 

There’s a little catch in Cynthia’s voice. “He ain't 
playin’,” says she. “Tle’s an invalid.” 

“Oh, heavings!” he groans. “Same old story. Charm- 
in’ young girl with dramatic talent, inherited from 


her, 


have real 





papa—who is probably an acrobat in a circus. Papa 
down and out—charmin’ young girl forced by cruel 


fate to the life of a play actress! 

’Course, mister, you got to remember that it was a 
hot day—and that a lot of things had happened to 
peeve the old man. And mebbe you think it was josh, 
mister, but, honest, it was an old, old story. Why, 
there’s dozens of them spring the invalid father gag. 
Sometimes papa’s been a famous clown—and if that’s 
the case, he’s pinin’ away with a broken heart. Acro- 
bats gets rheumatism, plain actors loses their voices, 


ro 


aa 
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journeyed from hand to hand across the table. Then 
the Singin’ Kid rose and stretched himself wearily. 
“So long, ol’ pal,” said he; “so long, I'll see yer 
Wensday mornin’. I have to go down now an’ meet 
th’ agent of th’ Pullman Company to order a few 
new sleepers fur th’ show, but don’t let yer foot slip; 
you meet me at nine o’clock, Wensday mornin’, on 
th’ lot corner of Twelfth an’ Market. Take care of 
yerself, bo; don’t take no bad money till yer see 
me agin.” 


ng One Over” 


and so it goes. One buxom dame told the boss her 
dad was a stage manager. And what do you think had 
happened to him? He’d gone clean dippy! Somehow 
that one rung true, and the boss believed her. 

You could see, though, that this little lady wasn’t 
wise to the game, and them harsh words almost loos- 
ened her weep valves. 

“My father,” says she, real dignified, “was no acro- 
bat. He was a tragedian!” 
“Gee, no wonder he ain’t playin’! remarks the boss. 

Cynthia glares at him. 


“Until his health failed he 
was one of the best in Eng- 
land!” 

“England, hey? Oh, to be 
sure! That’s where they breed 
them. Bot you see, young 


woman, this here is a frivolous 
age, and tragedians ain’t much 
in demand even when they’re 
husky ones !” 

Cynthia’s eyes kinda drooped. 

“Well,” says she, “I got to do 
something. You see, the doctor 
said he'd have to go to some 
place like Colorado. But when 
we got to New York, our money 
gave out, and—” 


DUNNO, mister. Mebbe it 
I was them two big tears 

that was tremblin’ in her 
eyes. Brown eyes, I told you 
they was, didn’t I? Yep. And 
with them tears hangin’ to the 
lashes—well, you’d have to see 


them lamps to appreciate the 
situation, mister. Anyway, you 
know, the boss is a real gent, 


even if he does cuss them out 
every now and then. 

It’s funny how things happen, 
ain't it? 

You see, she’d turned to go, 
and in another minute might 
have been out. Accordin’ to all 
the rules of the game, it ought 
to have ended there. But it-was 
just in that minute that it hap- 
pened. Eh? Why, Derrickson, 
the assistant stage manager, 
came tearin’ in with a face the 
color of a boiled lobster. 

* he yells, “Fanny De Voe’s quit!” 

Mister, I could have yelled for joy! Fanny De Voe 
was the French maid, and mebbe you don’t know it, 
but these here society plays can’t get along without 
one. They simply got to havea French maid. I dunno 
why—but they've got to! 

Nope! I wasn’t 
out after Cynthia. 

“Say!” he hollers, abrupt, 
maid?” 

Cynthia turns. “Yes, sir.” says she. “I 
dote on French maid parts in the amateurs.” 

“Good !” says the boss. “You're hired. Twenty per. 

Gee, wimmin’s funny, mister! You'd thought she'd 
been glad, wouldn’t you? But if she was glad, then 
why did she turn on the weeps? Hey? 

“There, there!” says the old man, soothin’. 
the love of Pete,” says he, “can the weeps! Here, 
Derrickson, take her in and let her meet the bunch. 
And, by the way,” he adds, turnin’ to Cynthia, “here’s 
a week in advance. It might come in handy.” 

But that’s the old man, mister. It ain’t always the 
smooth ones that’s the real gents. 


Boss! 


surprised when the boss beat it 


“can you do a French 


used to 


” 


“Wor 


E TURNS to the _ sceneshifters. “Hey!” he 
H hollers, “d’ye think this is a rest'cure? Run 

along now,” says he, turnin’ to Cynthia, “this 
ain’t no place for you, miss—” 

Then she told him her name, mister—Cynthia ain't 
the main part of it, but I'll tell you more about that 
later on. 

Now, mister, I ain't goin’ to bother you tellin’ about 
them rehearsals. Anyone that's got a good imagina- 
tion and has ever meditated on future punishment 
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ean guess what them late summer rehearsals is like 
tut mixed in with it was some mighty pleasant things, 
and the pleasantest was Cynthia. Yep! Her and me 
got real chummy. I dunno what it is, but they tell 
me I got a takin’ way with the wimmin. Anyway, we 
got to be real pals, and that was the start of the mor 
tal feud between Bruce MacRea and me. 
the genteel heavy parts. Did you ever have a real 
genteel heavy glare at you, mister? Hully gee! the 
look he give me the night Cynthia and me went home 
under the same umbrella nigh scared me out of a 
month’s growth! 

It was rainin’ pitchforks that night. 
summer surprises, it was, and I was 


Bruce played 


One of them 


FOR AUGUST 


but then all the old 
mister, so the rules of the game holds good. 

In this Cynthia, it was that 
of surprise I told you about that made it different. 

Nope, the leadin’ lady gettin’ sick wasn’t surprisin’. 
Leadin’ ladies is awful funny that way. 
you'd almost think they was human! 
might have had a understudy. Some does. But this 
one didn’t believe in understudies. Said she simply 
wouldn't stand for it. And when a leadin’ lady says 
she simply won’t stand for a thing—then that’s all 
there is to it, mister. 

Neither was it surprisin’ that Cynthia, without any 


15, 


ideas first come from real life, 


here case of element 


Sometimes 
‘Course, she 
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he was goin’ to say somethin’—but he didn’t. He just 
looked at her; but, mister, that there look was more’n 
Then 


outside, 


if he'd made a speech! 
hush 
curtain went up. 


well, I guess there was 


a breathless ‘cause a second later the 


back on it now, I dunno how TI lived 


OOKIN’ 
| peel them first three acts. ‘Course, Cynthia 
knew the lines and all that. I found out after 
ward that she’d been studyin’ them ever since the first 
week of rehearsals. More’n that, she’d rehearsed the 
front of a glass at home, with her dad 
helpin’ out and coachin’. But, hully gee! I didn’t know 


business in 





the only one that had a umbrella. I 





guess you can see me doin’ the gal- 
lant act, mister? And, of course. 
after I’d piloted her up on the ele- 
vated to the little two-by-four apart- 
ment where her and her dad lived, 
she had to have me in, didn’t she? 
Yep! That’s how I came to meet 
her dad. 

Mister, he was a real highbrow! 


One of them Shakespeare bugs— 
like you read about. But talk 
about wrecks! Honest, mister, I 





ain’t much on the gloomy stuff; but 
just thinkin’ about Cynthia’s dad 
used to give me that weepy feelin’. 

I wonder if you get the picture? 
Can you see that poor old ham, sit 
tin’ up there in a stuffy little room, 
coughin’ and chokin’ all day long 
for the want of a little air like they 
make out in the Rockies? ‘Course, 
it wouldn't took much to send him 
out there; but with Cynthia doin’ 
the French maid act at twenty per, 
and the price of things in New York, 
it didn't look like an even chance. 

Yes, sir, I used to think about it 
an awful lot. The idea kinda stuck 
in my bean; and sometimes, when 
I’d see them Wall Street guys and 
the flossy broilers from the choruses 
seatterin’ the stuff regardless in the 
cabaret joints—well, it kinda seemed 
like them Socialist guys wasn't nutty 
after all! 


UT -Cynthia never whimpered. 
B No, sir! Just stuck to her busi- 

ness, cheerful and smilin’; and 
mebbe. she wasn’t some French 
maid! I never was strong for the 
frog eaters; but after I saw Cyn- 
thia doin’ the polly-voo act I got 
to havin’ pipe dreams about a trip 
to gay Paree. Hully gee! if the real 
French maids is like the one Cyn- 


thia done, it ain’t no wonder the 
French chefs follow them over to 
New York! 


Eh? Oh, yep! I will get to drift- 
in’. Well, everything comes to an 
end some time—though it don't seem 
possible with rehearsals. But they 
did. The last Monday in September 
it was when we woke up and real- 
ized that the big night had come. 
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HE Sea—the Sea again! 


thousand men 


bare, 
How good to scent the air 
the Sea— 
In thunderous melody, 
And thus to know once more 
The restless deeps they knew 


And loved so well of yore— 
The Sea! 


free 


men, 
Who cried: ‘‘The Sea again! 








‘Course, mister, if I 'was a liter- 


The Sea 


By BERTON BRALEY 


How fair she seemed to those ten 


After the perils of a hostile land, 

The march through deserts parched and 
|ing sand! 
O’er bleak plateaus and leagues of shift- 


Salt with her breath—the wind from off 


To hear the combers crashing on the 


The Sea—smiling and cool and 


So, from the desert which we call To-day, 
Out from the battle and the bitter stress 
Of toil and town, we come in weariness 
Back to the breakers and the flying spray, 
The salt, salt savor of the wind, and all 
The spirit and the wonder of the Sea. 


And once again our burdened souls are 
| thrall, 
And we may feel the deep and ancient 
Even as those ten thousand Grecian 
[again !”’ 


The Sea 


then?’ I just kept thinkin’: “Can she 
pull it off? Can she get it across?” 
I was thinkin’ of her dad—that 


poor old Shakespeare bug, sittin’ up 
there in the little cubby-hole where 
they lived; sittin’ there livin’ on 
hope and Cynthia’s nerve. 
I've got to be a pretty hard nut; but 
I managed to frame up some kind of 
a prayer back there in the wings. 
Mebbe the boss was prayin’, too; 
but if he was it was the silent kind 
—cause he just sat there chewin’ 
the end of a unlit cigar. Just that. 
mister—just sat and chewed and 
stared, like he was dreamin’. And, 
honest, it was enough to make him 
think he was dreamin’'—to see Cyn- 
thia standin’ out there, reelin’ off 
the leadin’ lady’s lines like she was 
born to the part. There wasn't much 
noise out front; but that was the 
fault of the show. They'd all seen 
stuff like it before: and it takes 
either a mighty good drammer or a 
awful rotten musical show to get a 
Broadway crowd goin’. This here 
Was only a middlin’ good drammer. 
So you couldn't blame Cynthia if 
there was only scatterin’ applause 
after each of the first three acts. 


T THAT the first three acts 
A didn’t matter, ’cause it was in 
the fourth that it happened. 
Yep! In the last—right before the 
curtain. And here I got to stop to 
give vou the frame-up for that scene. 
‘Course, you know what these here 
society plays is like. This one wasn’t 
much different from the rest of 
them. It was called “The Second 
Mr. Tankerplay,” and the name ex- 
actly described the play. The see- 
and Mr. Tankerplay was just what 
his name said; ‘cause he spent his 


Gee! 


| shore 


[| blue! 


time either tankin’ or playin’ the 
ponies—and mostly both at once. 
See? And, of course, mister, when 


Mrs. Tankerplay wakes up to what 
kind of a prize she’s drew in the 
second raffle there’s a awful time. 
First hubby, as is always the case 
after they’re dead, have 
been a kind of a saint, mister, and, 
natcherly, his lamented virtues is 
flung in the teeth of number two. 
You've seen it all before. 


seems to 








| Gee! 





J You know that them first three acts 





ary guy like you I'd stop right here 
to work up interest in the scene. You got it! Atmos- 
phere! I’d tell about the mob of first-night come-ons 
that was out in front of the curtain, and how the 
S. R. O. sign was up in front of the theatre. Then 
I’d spend a little time dwellin’ on how the orchestia 
was tunin’ up; and finally, mister—if you hadn’t beat 
it—I’d come down to that there breathless hush busi- 
ness that always comes just before the auditorium 
lights go out. 

But, hully gee, mister! I ain't no novelist. I'm just 
tellin’ you about Cynthia. Besides, you know whata 
rep the old man has. You’ve been to some of his first 


nights. So I guess you get the picture—even to the 
breathless hush! I always did think they overdo that 
part of it. ‘Course, it’s kinda excitin’ to be out in 


front there, waitin’ to see what's goin’ to happen in 
the show. But, believe me, it ain't nothin’ to bein’ on 
the other side of the curtain—waitin’ to see what’s 
goin’ to happen to the show! 


ND right here I want to remark that it was plenty 

A what happened to that particular show. Hon- 

est, if Cynthia hadn’t been there when the leadin’ 

lady took sick so sudden What! You didn’t know 

that Cynthia was goin’ to step in and take the leadin’ 

lady’s part? Ch, hully gee, mister! And you writin’ 
stories for a livin’! 

Why, there ain't none of this stuff that’s new. Them 
playwritin’ guys and novelists all uses the same old 
dope. It’s all in the way it’s served up. Changin’ the 
scene, bringin’ old ideas up to date, and introducin’ 
what the critics calls “the element of surprise” is what 
does the ’Course, this here is a true story: 


one knowin’ it. had memorized that part and was ready 
All that stuff had been pulled off before 
if you want to take the 
the thing 


to step in. 
by charmin’ young ingénues 
press agent's word for it. But the surprise 
that made the big noise—come afterward. 

‘Course, the beginnin’ of it was kinda excitin’ for a 
while. The fiddles was just beginnin’ to tune up when 
the cruel blow fell. When they brought the news to 
the loss—but I’m goin’ to skip that part of it. He's 
awful excitable, mister. And _ it right in the 
midst of them seathin’ remarks Cynthia did 
the grand-stand act. 

“T coun play the part.’ says she 


was 
that 


, / SHAT was all, mister. No wild pleadin’. No “Oh, 
gimme a chance, kind gush—just 
simple words: “I can play the part.” 
‘Course, the boss didn't believe her; but then there'd 
fifty thousand dollars put in the show 
they were ready to raise the curtain, and there was 
three thousand people out in the audience. 
the boss had a reputation for never turnin’ a crowd 
away. So what could he do? it all happened so 
sudden, I don’t believe he knew what was coming off! 
Somehow or other they got the beauteous ball gown 
pulled off the disabled leadin’ lady, and Cynthia done 
a lightnin’-change act. Then, with the whole company 
turnin’ in to help, they got the Mistress of the Ward 
into a French maid outfit that was three 
sizes too small for her, and give her orders to fake 
the lines, 


them 


80. 999 
sir. 


been before 


Besides 


Gee! 


robe laced 


The orchestra jad stepped playin’ and the boss 
walked over to Where Cynthia was standin’. I thought 


finds them driftin’ toward Reno, and 
you know that, along about the middle of the second, 
there's a fine, smooth-talkin’ falls in 
love with the abused wife. And, of course, there’s a 


genteel heavy 


French maid and a English butler—and a open fire- 
place! 

Now, mister, I told you that Bruce MacRae was 
that smooth-talkin’ love pirate: and when he heard 


that Cynthia was goin’ to play the part of the abused 
wife he sure was glad. Why’? ‘Cause right at the 
in this here scene I’m goin’ to tell you about— 
to take her in his arms; and, with Cynthia 
doin’ the part, that sure was a treat for Bruce Mae- 
Rea, cusses on him! 

He’s declared his love: but, bein’ one of them smooth 
guys, he turns to her and in a holler, broken 
voice that “He'll go away and try to forget her.” You 
know how they do that—kinda swallerin’ the words 
to make them sound holler? But does he go? Nope, 
he don’t. ‘Cause right at that moment his turrible 
passion overwhelms him, mister, and he grabs her in 
his arms. Yep! Right in his strong, young ar-rrrms! 
And then, while they're doin’ the clinch act, the center 
doors is opened very dramatic, mister, and thé second 
Mr. Tankerplay “stands framed in the doorway.” 
Them’s the exact words of the stage directions. 


IH, no, there ain't no fight. Get them rude ideas 
O out of your head, mister. <A fight ain't dramatic 
at all. That’s mellerdramer. He just turns to 

the villain and points to the door. 
“Go!” says he, ina awful voice. Exit genteel heavy. 
wife. “Woman, this is the 


The other boy turns to 
After to-night I (Continued on page 25) 


end 
he has 


Says, 


end. 
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The German War Machine 


FOR AUGUST 


15, 


1914 


HE numerical strength, dispo- D A d K. l G knowledge as Moltke was. It is a 
sition, and efficiency of the By r. rmgaar ar raves significant fact that, whenever there 
German army are more or is any tension in BPurope, especially 
less well known. The brain and all-prevail- ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS FANCHER between Germany and France, General von Heeringen 


ing power controlling a fighting force of 4,500,000 
men—or, taking the Triple Alliance into consideration, 
the forces of which would in the event of war be 
controlled from Berlin: a force in round numbers of 
9,000,000 men—is, however, not known. Here for the 
first time is published an account of the inside work- 
ings of the German War Machine so far as it is possi- 
ble for any one man to give them. Through my intimate 
connections with the German and other Secret Serv- 
ice systems, through constant contact with prominent 
army and navy officers, I have enjoyed special facili- 
ties, of which I have availed myself to the full, to gain 
the inside knowledge which I here commit to paper. 


The Fighting Force 


HE most efficient and elaborate system ever de- 
vised by the ingenuity of man, used not only 
for war and destruction, but as an intelligence 

clearing house for the whole of the Empire, is the 
German War Machine. Conceived by General Stein 
in the days of the Napoleonic wars, added to and 
elaborated by successive administrations, solely under 
the control of the ruling house, its efficiency and per- 
fect and smooth working are due to the total absence 
of political machinations or preferences. Brains, abil- 
ity, and thorough scientific knowledge are the only 
passports for entrance in the Grosser General Stab, the 
General Staff of the German Empire. You will find 
blooded young officers and gray-haired generals past 
active efficiency, experts ranking from an ordinary 
mechanic to the highest engineering expert, all work- 
ing harmoniously together with one end in view, the 
acme of efficiency. Controlled and directed by the 
War Lord in person through the Chef des Grossen 
General Stabs—at present General Field Marshal von 
Heeringen—this immense machine, the pulsing brain 
of a fighting force of 4,500,000 men, is composed of 
from 180 to 200 officials. 

At the Peace of Tilsit, after the crushing defeat of 
the Prussian armies at Prussian Eylau and Fried- 
land, Bonaparte had Prussia and the whole of central 
Europe at his mercy. Contrary to the advice of his 
generals, especially the succinct advice of his often 
unheeded mentor Talleyrand, completefy to disinte- 





grate [Prussia, Napoleon through his fondness for 
pretty women let himself be tricked by Louise of 
Prussia. The interesting historical story of this in- 


cident may be apropos here, showing how the world’s 
history can be changed by a kiss. At the Peace 
Conference in Tilsit, Napoleon on the verge of disin- 
tegrating Prussia met the beautiful Queen Louise 
of Prussia. Through her pleadings and the imprint 
of his kiss on her classic arm Bonaparte granted 
russia the right to maintain a standing army of 
12,000 men. That in itself did not mean much, but 
it gave able and shrewd Prussian patriots the oppor- 
tunity to circumvent and hoodwink Bonaparte’s policy. 


The Beginnings of the German Army 

RUSSIA has always been fortunate in producing 
P able men at the most needed moments. A man 

arose with a gift for military organization. He had 
every province, district, town, and village in Prussia 
carefully scheduled and the able-bodied men thereof 
put on record. He selected the 12,000 men permitted 
Prussia under the Napoleonic decree and drilled them. 
No sooner were those men drilled than they were 
dismissed and another 12,000 called in. From this 
point dates modern conscription—the father of which 
was General Stein—and this also inaugurated the 
birth of the War Machine. In three years Prussia 
had 180,000 well-drilled men and 120,000 reserves, 
quite a different proposition from the 12,000 men 
Napoleon thought he had to face on his retreat from 
Moscow, and which played a decisive factor in the 
overthrow of the dictator of Europe. 

Through the wars of 1864 and 1866 to 1870, the 
Franco-Prussian War, the War Machine of Prussia 
was merged into that of the German Empire and is 
a record of increasing efforts, entailing unbelievable 
hard work, and a compilation of the minutest details. 


The modern -system of organization—especially the 
mobilization schedules—is the work of Helmuth von 


Moltke, the “Grosse Schweiger,” the Great Silent One, 
the strategist of the campaign of 1871. 


Its Present Head 


I 


T IS curious that there is a great similarity between 
the late Moltke and Heeringen. They have the 
same aquiline features, tall, thin, dried-up body, the 


same taciturn disposition, even to their hobbies 
Moltke being an incessant chess player, Heeringen 


using every one of his spare moments to play with lead 
soldiers. He is reputed to have an army of 30,000 


~ 

~ 

~ 
7~ 
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lead soldiers with which he plays the moment he 


opens 


his eyes 


mu¢ 


the 


same 


manner 


as 


Moltke, who used to request his chessboard the 


first 
Heeri 
and 


in 
is k 


thing 
ngen 
accredited 


the 
wked 
with 


morning. 


upon 
quite 


Ty 
with 


us 


military 
fjie same 


much 


circles 
respect 


strategical 


or his comrade in arms, General von Hiilsen-Haeseler— 
also a great strategist and an iron disciplinarian—im- 
mediately takes command of Metz, the most important 
base and military post in the Emperor’s domain. 

There is no man alive who knows one-half as much 
about the strategical position of Metz and the sur- 
rounding country as General von Heeringen. Often on 
stormy, bitter cold winter nights, sentries on outposts 
stationed at and guarding the approaches of Metz 
are startled to find a gaunt, limping figure, covered 
by a gray army greatcoat with distinguishing 
marks, stalking Accompanied by orderlies 
carrying camp and table, night and 
electric torches, halting repeatedly, his men taking 
down in writing the short, croaking sentences escap- 
ing between the thin compressed lips, the “Geist of 
Metz” prowls round measuring every foot of ground 
fifty miles east, west, north, and south of his beloved 
Metz. The steel-tipped arrow ever pointing at the 
heart of France is safe in the hands of such guardians. 

The visible head of this vast organization is called 
Der Grosse General Stab with headquarters in Berlin. 
Rach armyscorps has a “Kleine General Stab” which 
sends its most able officers, to Berlin. These oflicers, 
in conjunction with the most able scientists, engineers, 
and architects the Empire can produce, compose the 
(;reat General Staff. The virtual head is the German 
Emperor. The actual executive is called “Chef des 
Grossen General Stabs.” 


The Maker of War 


ho 
along. 


stools glasses 


, | ‘HERE is a small, dingy, unpretentious room in 
. the General Stabs Gebiiude where, at moments 
of stress and tension or international complica- 
tions, assemble five men: His Majesty, at the head of 
the table; to the right the Chef des Grossen General 
Stabs; to the left his Minister of War; then the Min- 
ister of Railways, and the Chief of the Naval Staff. 
You will notice the total absence of the Ministers of 
Finance and Diplomacy. When these five men meet, 
the influence of diplomatic and financial affairs has 
ceased. They are there to act. The scratching of the 
Emperor's pen in that room means war, the setting in 
motion of a fighting force of 4,500,000 men. 

Here is another instance: 

When the feeling and the Moroccan 
question was at its height, General von Heeringen on 
leaving his quarters for his usual drive in the Thier- 
garten was eagerly questioned by a of officers 
awaiting his exit. 

“Excellency! Geht’s (“Do we begin?’) 

Grimly smiling, returning their salutes and with- 
out pause, limping to his waiting carriage, he gave his 
answer : 


stress over 


score 


los?’ 


“Sieben Buchstaben, meine Herren!” (“Seven let- 
ters, gentlemen!) 
In German military parlance this means the Em- 


peror’s signature, Wilhelm II, to the mobilization 
orders, 

In order to give the reader a fairly correct view of 
this mighty organization, I have to explain each group 
separately. The whole system rests on the question of 
mobilization, meaning the ability arm, transport, 
and fighting force of 4,500,000 men 
in -the shortest time at any given point 
in either eastern western Europe. For let it 
clearly understood that the main point of the train- 
ing of the German armies is the readiness to launch 
the entire fighting force like a thunderbolt to any given 
Germany knows through past ex 
perience the advisability and necessity of conducting 
war in The German army 
built There are four main groups: 


to 
clothe, feed a 
possible 


or be 


point of the compass. 


an enemy’s country. is 


for aggression. 


Victualization. 
Intelligence, 


1. Organization. 3. 

2. Transportation. 1. 

Each of these groups is, of course, subdivided into 

numerous branches which we shall go into under each 
individual head. 


The Far-Reaching Organization 


IRST comes organization. The German army is 
composed of three distinct parts: the standing 


army, the reserves, and Landwehr, or militia. 

The standing army comprises 790,000 officers and 
men. This body of men is ready at an instant. It is 
the reserves who need an elaborate system of mobili- 
zation. The are divided into two 
frst and second reserves. So is the Landwehr, hav- 
ing two levies—the first and second Aufgebot. Every 
able-bodied man reaching the age of twenty-one 
be called upon to serve the colors One in five 
there than the 
the fifth being seler ie of five 


reserves classes, 


on 
may 


only is taken, is more np 


2s 


country needs 
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pranches: infantry, cavalry, artillery, Genie corps, or 


the navy. The time of service in the infantry is two 
years ; in the cavalry three, in the artillery three, in 
the Genie corps two, and in the navy three. Well- 


conducted men get from two to four months of their 
time. This is by no means a charity on the part of 
the authorities, but a well-thrashed and deep-laid 
scheme to circumvent the Reichstag, for it gives the 
Emperor another 75,000 men. A certain class of men 
passing an examination called Einjiihriges Zeugniss or 
possessing a diploma called Abiturienten-Examen (the 
equivalent of a B. A.) serve only one year in each 
branch. This class provides most of the reserve 
officers. The active usually the 
aristocratic houses or the sons of the old military or 
feudal families of Germany, are mostly educated in 
of the state Kadetten-Anstalten, military acad- 
emies, of which Gross-Lichterfelde-bei-Berlin is the 
most famous. The real backbone and stiffening of 
the German army and navy are the noncommissioned 
officers recruited from the rank and file. In fact, this 
pody of men is the mainstay of the thrones in the 
German Empire, especially of Prussia. These men, 
after about twelve years of service in an army where 
discipline, obedience, and efficiency are the first and 
last word, are then drafted into all the minor ad- 
ministrative offices of the state, such as minor rail- 
way, post, excise, municipal, and police. The reader 
will see the significance of this when it is pointed 
out that not only the Empire but the War Machine 
has these well-trained men at its beck and call. The 
sume thing applies to the drafting of officers to most 
of the higher and highest administrative positions in 
the state. 


Lightning Change of Citizen to Soldier 


, I SHERE are twenty-five army corps, all placed in 
strategical positions. The strongest is in Alsace- 
Lorraine and along the Rhine, the second in im- 

portance garrisoning the Prussian-Russian border, The 

whole country is subdivided into Bezirks commandos 

(district posts) whose business it is to have on record 

not only every able-bodied man—reservists—but every 

horse, and vehicle available; food and 
in fact, everything likely to be wanted or 

Every German reservist, or other- 


officers, scions of 


one 


motor, also 
coal supply 
useful to the army. 
wise, knows the reporting place of his district and has 
to report there when notified within twenty-four 
hours. The penalties for noncompliance are high even 
in peace times. In the event of war or martial law 
they are absolutely stringent. The commandos are so 
placed that they could forward their drafts of men 
and material to their provincial concentration points 
at the quickest possible notice. These provincial con- 
centration points being railway centers are so located 
that the masses of men and materials pouring in from 
all sides can be handled and sent in the selected and 
needed direction without any congestion. How this 
is done I shall explain when I come to transporta- 
tion. In each of those district commandos are depots, 
Montirungs-Kammern (arsenals) where a full equip- 
ment for each individual on the roll is kept. The 
marvelous quickness with which a civilian is trans- 
ferred into a fully equipped military unit must be 
seen to be believed, and is only made possible through 
systematic training and constant maneuvers. These 


maneuvers are costly, but have long been recognized 
in German military circles as essential in training the 
the 


units and familiarizing commanders with the 
handling of enormous 
men. In 
Kaiser ma 


half a 


masses of 
the last 
heuvers over 
million men were 
concentrated and 
massed ; in fact, shut 
tlecocked from 
end of the Empire to 
the other without a 
hitch. 

The control of the 
army in peace or in 
war lies with the km 
peror. He is the sole 
arbiter and head. No 
political or 
body of men has any 
control in army mat 
ters. No political 
jealousies would be 
permitted. Obedience 
and efficiency are de- 
manded. Mutual 
jealofisies and _ polit- 
ical tricks such as 
we have seen in the 
Russian campaign in 
the East and lately in 


one 


social 


This money is under the 
sole control of the mili- 
tary authorities. Twice a 
year the Emperor, or his 
heir apparent, personal- 
ly inspects this war chest 
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France are impossible in the German system, 
for the break instantly—in 
fact, has done so—any general guilty of even 
the faintest indication of such an 
And there is no appeal to a Congress, a Cham 
ber of Deputies, or political organ against the 


Emperor would 


offense. 


Emperor’s decision. 


The War Chest 


AST but not least under the heading of 
Organization comes the financial aspect 

Out of the five milliards of frances, the 
war indemnity paid by France to Germany 
in 1871, 200,000,000 marks in gold coins, 
mostly French, were put away as the nucleus 
of a ready war chest. In a little medieval- 
looking watch tower, the Julius Thurm near 
Spandau, this ever-increasing driving 
force of the mightiest war engine the world 
has ever seen. It is ever increasing, for quietly 
and unobtrusively 6,000,000 marks in newly 
minted gold coins are taken year by year 
and added to the store. On the first of Octo- 
ber each year since 1871 three ammunition 
wagons full of bright and glittering twenty- 
mark pieces clatter over the drawbridge and 
these pieces are stored away in the steel-plate 
subterranean chambers of the Julius Thurm. 
ready at an instant’s notice to furnish the 
sinews to the man wielding this force. This 
is a tremendous power in itself, for there 
are now close to 500,000,000 marks ($120.- 
000,000) in minted gold coinage in storage 
there. This provides the necessary funds for 
the German army for ten calendar months. 
The authorities have no necessity to ask the 
country, warring this 


lies 


politicians—in instance the 


Reichstag—for money to start a campaign. They have 
got it ready to hand. Once war is declared and 


started they will get the rest if they need it. 

This money is under the sole control of the military 
authorities. It has often been declared a myth. I 
know it to be a fact. Notwithstanding the financial 
straits Germany has gone through at times. or may 
go through, this money will never be touched. It is 
there for one purpose only and that purpose is war. 
Needless to say, it is amply guarded. Triple posts in 
this garrison town, devices to flood instantly the whole 
under fifteen feet of water from the river Havel. are 
but items in the system of protection. Twice a vear 
the Emperor, or his heir apparent, personally in- 
spects this war chest. Mechanically balanced devices 
are employed to check the correct weight. It is a 
marvelously simple mechanism by means of which in 
less than two hours the whole of this vast hoard of 
gold can be accurately checked and the absence of a 
single gold piece detected. 

Almost Perfect Transportation Facilities 
(C's. of the most important parts of the organiza- 
tion is the question of transportation. Hanni- 
bal’s campaigns against and Napoleon’s 
central European wars owed their success in a great 
measure, if not wholly, to their quickness of motion. 
This applies about tenfold in modern warfare. In 
actual armament the leading powers of Europe are 
practically on a par. The personnel, as 
personal courage, stamina, élan, or 
wish to call it, is fairly equal also. 


Ciesar 


regards 
whatever you 
There is little 
difference in the indi- 
vidual prowess of 
French, Russian, Eng- 
lish, and German sol 


diers. This is well 
known to military 
experts. The differ- 


ence is mainly a 
question of discipline, 
technique, and _pre- 
paredness, the main 
factor being, as indi- 
cated, the ability to 
throw the greaier 
number of troops in 
the shortest 
time against the 
enemy at any given 
point, without ex- 
hausting man and 
beast unnecessarily 
and enervating the 
country to be trav- 
ersed. It is there- 
fore necessary to 
have numerous arter 
ies of traffic at dis 
posal. This will lead 
us later to the ques 
tion of victualiza- 
tion, Germany follow- 
ing closely one of 
Moltke’s axioms: 
“Mareh Separately, 
but 4ight conjointly.” 

Only in a country 
where all railroads, 


possible 
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Often on stormy, bitter cold winter nights, sentries on out- 
posts are startled to find a gaunt, limping figure, covered by a 
gray army greatcoat, with no distinguishing marks, stalking along 


highways, and waterways, and where post and tele- 
graph are owned and controlled by the state is it pos 
sible to evolve and perfect a system of transportation 
such as is at the disposal of the German General Staff. 
Every mile of German railroads, especially the ones 
built within the last twenty years, has been constructed 
mainly for strategical reasons. Taking Berlin as the 
center, you will find on looking at a German, more espe- 
cially a Prussian, railroad map close similarity to a 
spider’s web. From Berlin you will see trunk lines 
extending in an almost direct route to her French and 
Russian frontiers. Not single or double, but triple and 
quadruple lines of steel converging with other strategic 
lines at certain points such as Magdeburg, Hanover, 
Nordhausen, Kassel, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Cologne, or 
Strassburg—to name but a few. Places such as these 
enumerated are invariably provincial commandos, hav- 
ing garrisons, arsenals, and depots on a large scale. 

The capacity of the railroad yards for handling 
large bodies of men and vast amounts of goods swiftly 
is judiciously studied. At any given time, especially 
at tense political moments, at every large strategical 
railway center in Germany there are a certain num- 
ber of trucks and engines kept for military purposes 
only—sometimes, as in the Rhine division during the 
acute period of the Morocco question—with steam up. 

As previously related 90 per cent of all the railway 
officials are ex-soldiers. Five minutes after the sign- 
ing of the mobilization orders by the Emperor, the 
whole of the railway system would be under direct 
military control. Specially trained transportation and 
railway experts on the General Staff would take over 
the direction of affairs. Besides this, there exists in 
the German standing army a number of Eisenbahn 
Regimenter (railway corps)—all trained = railread 
builders and mechanics. Elaborate time-tables and 
transportation cards are in readiness to be put into 
operation on the instant of mobilization, superseding 
the civil time-tables of peace. Theoretically and prac- 
tically the schedules are tested twice a year during 
the big maneuvers. 


Can Operate the Railways from One Room 


, I ‘IIE. same applies to the waterways and highroads 
of the Empire. A keen observer will often won- 
der at the and excellent 

state of repair of the chaussGes and country roads, out 
of all proportion to the little traffic passing along 
They are simply strategical arteries kept up by the 
state for military purposes. The heads of the trans- 
portation and railway corps in Berlin sit before huge 
glass-covered tables where the whole of the German 
railway system to its minutest detail is shown in re 
lief, and by pressing various single buttons they can 
conduct an endless chain of trains to any given point 
of the Empire. 

To show the accurate workings of this system I shall 
relate an incident. During the Kaiser maneuvers in 
West Prussia. a few years ago, I happened to be at 
headquarters in Berlin delivering some plans and rec- 
ordg of the English Midland Railway system, when a 
General Staff officer entered the signal hall and made 
inquiries as to the whereabouts of a certain train hav- 
ing a regiment on board destined to a certain part of 
the maneuver field. One of the operators through the 
simple manipulation of some (Continued on page 30) 
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America and the War 


SIDE FROM SUCH REFLECTIONS as may be uttered upon 
our happy immunity from Europe's war, we know nothing 
to say upon the crisis more important than the following 

words. They were written by Sir George Paisu, editor of the London 
“Statist” and probably the most distinguished English economist, sev- 
eral weeks before the European war was in sight: 

A great war in Europe will enable the United States to sell its crops in places 
which will give a much greater income than if there was no war. Almost every 
industry will derive more or less advantage. ... Should the American people 
take advantage of the golden opportunity afforded them by the outbreak of the 
war, it will mean not dimin’shed but increased prosperity for the United States. 


Wilson’s Good Appointment 
2g oyatanneanenty both parties te a disagreement are right. 
Warrrre was well within his rights in declining to be heckled 
by the Senate Finance Committee. He had not sought the job. He 
was making very large personal sacrifices to accept it. It is not too 
much to say that he was conferring a favor upon the public and the 
Government. On the other hand, those Senators were well within 
their rights who insisted that Warnere appear before them. One 
could make out a very good brief for Senator Hirrencock. One could 
imagine him saying to President WiLson something like this: “You 
say Mr. Warrere is a good man, and I believe you, but | want to be 
in a position to say so of my own knowledge. I am coming up for 
reelection this fall, and my constituents will question me about this 
appointment. It is right that they should. For years you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and other Democratic leaders, including myself, have been telling 
the people of Nebraska that the big New York bankers are a menace to 
Now you say that Mr. Warsure is an exception. I 


the public good. 
I want to be in a 


think vou are right, but | want to satisfy myself. 
position to say to my constituents that [have examined this man myself 
before passing on his appointment and have found him satisfactory.” 


Rights and Wrongs 

F COURSE the reasons for Warrure’s hesitation to appear and 

be questioned by the Senate committee do not all appear on the 
surface. Mr. Wareure’s firm—Kuhn, Loeb & Co.—took part in some 
financial transactions ten or fifteen vears ago which would not meas- 
ure up to the standard of ethics in such matters which has since arisen 
and been accepted. Mr. Warnere undoubtedly would not now approve 
of these transactions. As a matter of fact, he was in Europe when 
they took place. To cross-examine him about these transactions would 
embarrass him. He could not and would not approve them. At the 
sume time, he naturally did not wish to go on the stand and express 
public disapproval of the acts of his associates and relatives. That 
he did finally submit to examination, through the pressure of a crisis, 
is in the highest degree creditable to his publie spirit. The right way 
to look at these old transactions of Mr. Warrere’s firm, of course, is 
They were 
Times 


to recognize that they Delong to an epoch that is past. 
just as good as the accepted business morality of the times. 
have changed, and Mr. Wareecre'’s firm has changed with them. A 
moral statute of limitations, so to speak. should be recognized in such 
cases. In the same yvear when Kuhn, Loeb & Co. were financing the 
Alton most of the editors and politicians who are now vawping about 
Mr. Warreure were using railroad passes. If they were to use them 
now’ they would be indicted as criminals 


Hitchcock 

T IS USELESS for the thick-and-thin supporters of the Adminis- 
I tration to attempt to cast discredit on Senator Hrreicock. He 
is a good man. His ability and his integrity have been under obserya- 
tion in Washington for sixteen vears, and there is nothing against them. 
In so far as his differences with the Administration may be inspired by 
cousiderations of Nebraska politics, his belligerency is readily excused 
on grounds that are creditable to his manliness. Senator EHrrencock 
is entitled to the Nebraska patronage by rigid custom if not by con 
xtitutional prerogative. This patronage has been given, not to Senator 
Hireiicock, but to Secretary Bryan, presumably as a part of the 
price WILSON is constantly paying for Bryan’s good will. If Senator 
Hireucock did not resent this he would be more than human. 


Democratic Finance 

Ww" HAVE REFERRED BEFORE to the practical difficulties 
encountered in working the income-tax law. It appears now 

that neither is it a success as a money, raiser. Representative 

Corpe.t Hrii of Tennessee, author of the act, prophesied a_vield 
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of $82,000,000 for this fiscal year (ten months). The Treasury ex- 
perts cut this hopeful estimate to $54,000,000, and now Secretary 
of the Treasury McApoo says $30,750,000. so Mr. Hu ti and the ex- 
perts were only three-eighths and five-eighths correct respectively! 
The talk now is of drastic collection measures which will be cer- 
tain to run the expense of collection far above the original esti- 
mate of $1,200,000. As we have said before, the income tax is a 
good measure which should be upheld and extended, but the Demo- 
cratic leaders have shown no striking business sense or administrative 
ability in dealjng with it. They must do better than this. 


Try This Prescription ! 
N ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dr. Ricuarp C, Caror, in his book, “What Men Live By” 
(published by Houghton Mifflin Company), cites the science and phi- 
losophy of our age to prove—what we all know. The essential things 
have not changed, despite the glitter and sham of all the Broadways on 
earth. The real values for the human soul are what they have always 
been: work and play, love and worship. To the first three of these 
enduring realities parents aud other betterers are now turning with 
confidence, “while over their shoulders they glance wistfully toward 
worship.” For sense and thoughtfulness, held to the line and free from 
fads, this book is worth your while in summer or any other time. 


A Medical-Political Prediction 
gate SORGHUM of the Washington “Star” has discovered 
that the prevalent acute political indigestion is due, in the cases 
of many statesmen, to overindulgence at the pie counter and the 
We predict severe cramps for these Congressional suf- 
November, followed) by much-restricted 
diet and a long course of patient Fletcherizing. It may restore 
health and is sure to cut the waste line. 


This Is Worth While 

AST SEPTEMBER we devoted a whole page of photographs and 

description to the annual Field Day at Amenia, N. Y. You may 
recall that this is the town which is making an earnest effort for 
“cooperative recreation.” The organizers of the Field Day are awake 
to the fact that the way to check the exodus from country to city 
is to add to the social attractiveness of country life. The booklet 
issued by the association in charge of Amenia’s Field Day enunei- 





pork barrel. 
ferers some time early in 


ates these principles : 


1. You have got to make the country as attractive socially as the city if you 
want to keep the young folks on the farms. 

2. There’s a good deal of work in the country, but most of our boys and 
girls have forgotten how to play. 

3. Baseball is a splendid game, but it isn’t the only one. Every healthy boy 
should be interested in at least half a dozen others, Don’t merely watch others 
play games; play them yourself! 

#. You can’t drink strong drink and be an athlete. Get your boys interested 
in honest and healthy sports, and save them from drink and dissipation. 

5. Contests and competitions are not the main thing. “The strong compete 
and grow stronger; the weak look on and grow weaker.” The main thing is play. 
Learn the great lesson that play is just as necessary for your sons as work. 

6. The community should help to run its own recreations. Its festivals 
should be, not only for the people, but of and by the people. 


Amenia’s Field Day this vear takes place on August 15. We wish 
it luck. Still more, we wish that the movement for such “coopera- 
tive recreation” may become country wide. 


Another Literary Referendum 
: / ‘HE NEW YORK “TIMES” has put to a number of distinguished 


authors the question: What is the best short poem in English? 
Judging by the answers (some of them really intelligent), the adjee- 
tive “short” is used, not to limit the choice to quatrains and limericks— 
Mr. Cuesterron names “There Was a Young Lady of Niger” for first 
choice, BLake's “Tiger, Tiger, Burning Bright” as number two—but 
to frighten off those whose predilections run to Mitron’s “Paradise 
Lost” and Battey’s “Festus.” As it is, Keats scores heavily in the 
“Times's” symposium, and SHeivey’s “Skylark” wins four ballots out 
of twenty-five (some of them blank): and Worpsworrin, of course, is 
in the running. It serves as a pretext for filling two newspaper pages 
in midsummer—and for reprinting some beautiful uncopyrighted verse. 
jut as THomas Harpy remarks, there is no “best” poem in English, 
long or short. It would be more to the point to ask persons of judg- 
ment what is their farorite poem. And this question might be ex- 
pected to draw forth a larger number of answers, titles chosen from a 
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wider range of verse. Reading in Epwarp Dowpven’s letters the other 
day (two volumes of them have just been issued, and they are well 
worth reading), we happened on this thought upon this very subject— 
a thought registered in 1865 at Cork: 

Mr. Rornert BROWNING has a new poem forthcoming. Still, with quite enough 
of admiration for Ropert Brownine, I find out every year more how the great- 
est men are the ones to live by-—SHAKESPEARE, GOETHE, and (from the little 
I have read in Carey) DANTE, and by all means CeRVANTES—then WorpsworrH, 


SPENSER, CHAUCER, MILTON, BURNS, KEATS, TENNYSON, BROWNING, SHELLEY— 
and then every honest poet, who need not be great but must be sincere, as 
CLOUGH, CRABBE, and twenty more. One always begins with the second 
class where one can have favo- 
rites, Which is impossible with 
the four or five tiptop human 
beings—anyone can’t make a fa- 
vorite of the ocean or the sky, 


although they are infinitely more 
to us than forest trees or flowers. 
“Deep-browed HoMER” should have 


been put among my first men. 

DowbDEN was writing infor- 
mally to his brother, and this 
was before he made Watt 
WHITMAN'S acquaintance, or 
the American’s name would 


surely have made its appear- 
ance in his list—as it doesn't 
the New York 


these lists are 


in “Times's.” 


But 
mer madness at 


More Talk About Books 
PEAKING 


midsum- 
best. 


of these selec- 


YY tions of the “best” books, 
what do you think of Pro- 
fessor LEONARD, Who is, some 
one tells us, a Harvard lee 


turer? Professor LEONARD an 
nounces that the United States 
has produced in twenty-five 
vears only three novels en- 
titled to rank as classics. The 
three he names are: “The Con 
queror,” by Gerrrepe ATHER 
ron: “The ¢ ctopus,” by FRANK 
Norris, and “The Call of the 
Wild,” We 
should hate to have to defend 


by Jack LoNboN. 
Professor LEONARD’s thesis be 
fore a well-read audience. 
Nothing in It 

NDREW CARNEGIE, a 


successful business man 
of Pittsburgh, recently gave 
out four rather ordinary pre 
cepts under the heading: “My 


Rules for Manufacturers.” The 
final clause of the second rule 
“Avoid | 
to law; compromise.” 


deserves attention: 


resort 


Remember that this comes from the long experience of a man of 
wealth and power who was able to enlist for himself litigation’s 
every possible advantage. There is nothing in it. As applied to 


business, the whole apparatus of law, lawyers, and courts is slow, 
expensive, inefficient. We would like to hear some lawyers explain 
Mr. Carnecie’s precept in terms reflecting credit on the dignity and 
Can it 


social service of the legal profession. be done? 


Getting Old Youthfully 


iy HAVE ALL HEARD a great deal about the tireless rush and 
change of modern mechanical engineering, how the voung grow 
One of the greatest of these marvels 
of this breathless age is, of course, the Ford automobile factory at 
Detroit. It is interesting to note, then, that when the editor of “The 
(New York) wanted to write a 
series of articles on “Ford Methods and the Ford Shops,” he called 


old and the old grow obsolete. 


Engineering Magazine” some one 














Sh-h-h! Peace at last! 


Cartoon by F. G 


on Mr. Horace L. ARNoxp, listed in the publisher’s announcement as 
“born near Rochester, N. Y., June 27, 1837.” Here is one old man 
who seems to have kept up with the swiftest of the procession. 


There’s Money Out of It! 
HE PITTSBURGH ‘ POST” the that 


some of our first authors have quit drinking and seem to be making big 
money telling how they did it. 


ealls attention to fact 


This seems to refer, among others, to Samuet G. Briyrue, WILL 
LEVINGTON Comrort, and Jack Lonpon, all-of whom have renounced 
John Barleycorn in print and 





at some length during the 
past vear. But any plain citi- 
zen can profit by doing so. 
There’s no money in booze un- 
less you sell it, and that’s get 
ting more uncertain every day. 
Quit and get ahead (not a 
head) some other way! 


“‘The Standard Forms ”’ 
HENEVER YOU USE 
a lengthy railway ticket 
or a mileage book it is likely 
to be one of the inventions of 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Who died last 
spring after forty-four years 
of railroad service that began 
with a small clerkship and 
ended with a vice presidency. 
SEBASTIAN solved problems 
ranging from the colonization 
of wild lands to 
suburban tralfic in and out of 
Chicago, and they said of him: 
“In his entire range of duty 
he has acquitted himself with 
vigor and honor.’ Could a 
man have a better epitaph? 


the dense 


Dreamers and Sleepers 

N A SUBURBAN trolley 

car we met a pleasant 
butcher who ascribed 
his success in life to the facet 
that he sleeps soundly all the 
time he is abed, except some- 
times for the first three min- 
Successful men in this 


faced 


utes. 
world might be divided into 
the dreamers and 
The of 
a nation depends indeed upon 
the right proportion being 
maintained between these two 
classes in the community; if 
: | the sleepers achieve too com- 
Cooper }) plete a dominance, that nation 
Beotian in its 
lidity and conservatism—prosperous, perhaps, in the things men buy 
and sell, but without leadership or initiative or beauty. If, on the 
other hand, your nation runs to dreamers—and even your plodding 
clerks and butchers dream o’ nights instead of sleeping all but the 
first three minutes—then, as the old-fashioned almanacs used to say, 
look out for storms, revolutions, upheavals in art and letters, the 
invention of new forms of depravity, excess in everything except 
the durable satisfactions of life. It is a curious business, this mat- 
If we dreamers succeed we owe it to “superior 


two sorts 


the sleepers. SUCCESS 





becomes sto- 


ter of dreaming. 
imagination.” If we ignobly fail we are visionaries and unpractical 
idealists and well-meaning theorists. The child dreamer ; 
we grow older and approach more closely the beasts of the fields 


Is a as 


or the king in his counting-room, counting out his money, the far- 
ther we get from childhood and from dreams. And vet it is only 
the imbecile or the hardened criminal that does not dream at all— 


and this is not an editorial theory either, but science out of a book. 
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A Young Woman’s Daring 


Ride on an Aquaplane 
ISS RUTH FRAWLEY 








of Astoria, 





Long Island, proved herself to be Z 
America’s foremost woman aquaplane Y 
rider the other day by making a suc- % 
cessful trip through the perilous tides iy 
of Hell Gate, where it is extremely diffi- Y 

Z 
cult even to navigate a motor boat. Miss y 
Frawley, who is seen in the snapshot Y 


above, undertook the daring exploit after 
she had been trained for a month by 
Commodore Rudolph Moucha of the United 


States Volunteer Life Saving Corps. The 
aquaplane is a board five feet long and 


two and a half feet wide, and is drawn 
by a fast motor boat. The sport is com- 
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FG 
paratively new in this country. Commo- Z 
dore Moucha, who is stationed at Hell Z 
Gate, is one of its leading exponents. i 
Moucha teaches his friends to ride. 
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A Girl Finds a New Vocation 


Ms RUTH TIMME of Chicago is an 
expert with automobiles, and recent- 
ly she advertised for a position as “auto- 
mobile maid,” to take out for drives the 
children of car owners too busy to go out 
themselves. She found plenty of work. 
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Photograph by George J. Hare 
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Trying Sunshine as a Cure 


for the White Plague 


HE thirteen little girls in the photograph 
above are receiving the Rollier sun treat- 
ment for tuberculosis. Their nurse has them 
out for a walk for exercise, which is a part of 
their daily routine. They are required to spend 
as much time as possible in the sun, and 
when the weather is fair they go out on the coun- 
try roads or to the woods and fields. They en- 
joy the outdoor life immensely. The children 
are patients at the J. N. Adam Memorial 
Hospital at Perrysburg, N. Y., an institution 
built and maintained by the city of Buffalo. 
The Rollier treatment is mostly confined to 
children with tuberculosis in the incipient 
stage. It had its first trial in the Alps 
in Switzerland. That was several years 


ago. Now thousands of patients are receiving 
the treatment at hospitals and camps in the 
Swiss Alps, where it is applied all the year 


round. Leading physicians on both sides of the 
Atlantic say the sun treatment has been 
cessful in hundreds of cases in the Alps. 
The Buffalo test is the first to be made on a 
large scale in this country, and if any cures are 
effected, the remedy will become widely popular. 
If it proves to be successful at a comparatively 
low altitude, such as that at Verrysburg, it 
probably will work wonders in the high moun- 
tains and in the dry climate of the Southwest. 
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A Famous Indian Aged 128 


HE seamed and wrinkled face in the cir- 


cle is that of Wa-be-ne-gew-wes, chief 
of the Chippewa Indians for more than a 
century. He is called John Smith by the 


whites. While on a visit to Minneapolis the 
other day he said he was 12S years old. His 
existence as a boy 116 years ago is vouched 


for by Government records. His eye- 
sight and hearing are good and his mind 
is as acute as that of a man of seventy. 
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Digging Trenches to Stop an Army That Crawls 


above are 
the army 


HE men in our snapshot 

paring for war against 
They are digging a trench around a field of 
young corn. About every ten feet along the 
bottom of the trench they dig a hole and pour 
kerosene into it. The worms, every one of 
which eats 150 times its own weight in a day, 
come in hordes and fall into the trench. Un 


pre- 
wort, 


able to get out, they crawl along the bottom 
and tumble into the holes. Then the farmers 
set the oil on fire. In the last few weeks the 
have eaten up thousands of acres of 
crops in Ontario, where the photograph was 
taken, and in the North Atlantic States. The 
wortis can advance and totally consume crops 
at the rate of one-eighth of a mile an hour. 
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Opening the $10,000,000 Cape Cod Ship Canal j 
DREAM two centuries old was realized ters and many private yachts followed in i 
the other day when the $10,000,000 line. The canal connects Buzzards Bay i 
Cape Cod Ship Canal was formally opened with Cape Cod Bay and shortens the sail 4 
to traflic. August Belmont, chief owner of the ing distance between New York and Boston i 
canal, conducted the ceremonies, and a score’ by seventy-four miles. The channel is thir- 
of other distinguished men participated. teen miles long and varies in width from hy 
The Rose Standish led the procession of 100 to 250 feet. It will float craft draw i 
steamers. The photograph above was ing twenty feet of water. Thousands of 
snapped as she was starting on the trip. vessels are expected to pass through it an- 
A torpedo boat destroyer, three revenue cut- nually, thereby avoiding perils of the cape. 
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Pinchot Tries Something New | 
on the Pennsylvanians ; 
EYSTONERS are becoming personally familiar 
with a brand of politics that is new in Penn- 
sylvania State-wide campaigns. Gifford Pinchot, ex- 
Chief Forester of the United States and famous as 
a conservationist, is doing all in his power to over 


Some High Speed in Railroad Bridge Moving throw the old boss system and make the number of 


bosseg equal the number of voters. He is making 








$2 i i ig’ the snapshot above were a motion-pic- N. Y., was moved off the right of way in a personal canvass in every county and conversing 
tty 4 ture film, it would take only four min- two minutes, and was replaced by a new with about a thousand persons a day in an effort to 
4 i j utes and fifty seconds to throw the story 650-ton steel and concrete girder span in get enough Progressive votes to defeat A. Mitchell , 
#7’ 7% on a screen, for the incident lasted just two minutes and fifty seconds. The new Palmer, Democrat, and Boies Penrose, Republican, 
2% that long. An old high steel bridge (center) bridge, a single-span structure 100 feet long, for United States Senator. In the photograph above Mr. 
+ on the Lehigh Valley Railroad near Buffalo, was already fitted with ballasted tracks. Pinchot is seen chatting with coal miners in Mayfield. 4 
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The Maas Fick Non-Skid Tire 
Is Built for Safety and Mileage 








"PuE FISK Non-Skid solves the problem of pro- 
ducing a tire that prevents skidding and side 


slipping, with the superior wearing qualities 
of the Fisk perfectly balanced construction. 


The FISK Non-Skid is as good look- 
ing as it is safe and strong. Inside 
and outside it is an honest tire, 

a representative Fisk produc- 

tion made to uphold the 

Fisk standard of quality. 

It gives the utmost 

satisfaction. 
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"IRE USERS who adopted the Fisk 
Non-Skid when it was first intro- 
duced became enthusiastic over it. 
Car owners everywhere wanted this 
famous new tire that really prevented 
skidding and gave such remarkable 
mileage. As a result, the demand 
soon outgrew the supply. 


We stopped advertising and began 
enlarging our plant. Now, at the end? 


REMEMBER, when you purchase Fisk Tires you not only get 


actual and heaping tire value, but you get the benefit of a 
Service which caters to your satisfaction, your comfort and 


your sense of fair play. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office 


Enthusiasm 


And Quick Purchases Follow 
The Fisk Non-Skid Wherever Shown 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


18,000 Dealers Everywhere and Fisk Branches in Principal Cities Gey oe’ 








of two years, with trebled facilities, we 
are prepared to furnish real non-skid 
equipment to tire users everywhere. 
If you want a non-skid tread that 
is positive in action and an effective 
guard against loss of traction and 
side slipping, adopt the Fisk Non-Skid 
Tire now and use it all the year ’round. 
It’s the handsomest tire that ever went 
on a car wheel. 








Trade Mark 
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Time to Re-tire? 
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-—-_Idle_ Thoughts | 





Sonnets on Most Anything 
NIGHT'S EYES 


Now comes soft summer when the stilly night 
Hath lately gained ten thousand ertra eyes. 
Blinkless and restless, and of hideous 8 ze, 

They roam the streets, a most appalling sight. 

Pair after pair they bore, with shafts of light, 
Deep tunnels through the tender, velvet dark 

At whose far end rise sounds of rage and fright 
From many a bench, half hidden in the park, 
From many a porch where Cupid's rosy mark 

Is far too brightly blazoned in the gleam. 

Thus dazzling splendor drowns the timorous spark 

And puts an awful crimp in love's young dream. 
Ah, these sad times when night, mischievous elf, 
No longer keeps her eyes unto herself! 


Another Complication in Illinois Life 


N ILLINOIS husbands and wives now march to 
I the polls arm in arm on election day. This has 

not only produced results that are perplexing and 
sometimes terrifying to the leaders of the various 
parties, but it has introduced some interesting complica- 
tions in the great American pastime of house hunting. 

Many of the Illinois women have been compelled 
thus far to vote in polling places which are dirty and 
disagreeably infested with unlaundered politics. They 
have had to push their way through drunken and 
fighting men, and have looked with envy upon their 
more fortunate sisters who live in precincts where 
polling places reserable a neighborhood party on elec- 
tion day. 

As a result of this condition many Illinois women 
have already announced to their husbands that be- 
fore the next election day they are going to move into 
some neighborhood whose polling place measures up 


or “Yv ARIA 
WISTARI 





to the taste of the family. 
This life continues to con- 
volute and coil and compli- 
cate and snarl—and to the 
usual difficulties in choosing 
ing a new residence the Illi 
nois women have added an- 
We may expect in the future to see the following 
ad pages of the newspapers : 


other. 
very often on the want 





FOR RENT 


Modern house, hot water, bath, hard- 
wood floors, fine neighborhood, precinct 
polling place clean and respectable. 





Hints for Our Worst Golfers 


The Only Existing Department Conducted 
in Their Interest 
- / SO AVOID lifting the off foot from the ground 
' while driving, pound a croquet wire deep into 
the earth and stick the toe under it. 

When playing out of woods, aim directly at the 
tree in front of you and bet your opponent that you 
ein hit it. 

It is best, when putting, 
a rheumatic camel and to go through the 


to assume a position like 
ceremony 


FOR AUGUST i115, 


in 


sy Times 


By George Fitch 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


This wili 
scare your 


of aiming along the length of the club. 
not help your putting any, but it will 
opponent half to death. 


Answers to Correspondents 
ADAMS, New York—You have a perfect right to yell 
“Fore” at the party which is 250 yards ahead of you. 


















It was guaranteed you by the 
pendence, 


A. L. P., Detroit—The difference between a good 
player and a bad player can be most easily reckoned 
by divots. A good player propels his ball 200 yarés 
and his divot 10 yards, while a bad player drives his 

divot 100 yards and the ball 6 inches. 


Declaration of Inde- 


DiscouRAGED, Los Angeles—You stand 
too stifiy while driving. This is what 
causes your suspenders to break so often. 





C. B., Springfield, I1.—Your complaint 
that whenever you are pushing your er- 
pert friend on a hole he tells you to keep 
your cye fired on the spot where your 
ball was when you hit it is a common 
grievance. le does that in order that 
you will lose your ball and also the hole. 
Keep your eye fired on the most likely 


place to lose a ball and decline to take 
advice from him. 
, 
What’s the Use? 
Ly Since leaving the President's chair, 
” Vr. Taft has lost sirety pounds. The 


great trouble with most of these fine new cures is 
the fact that they are out of reach of the masses. 
Most of us cannot even get into the President's chair. 


Why Not Share This Old 
Master with Its 


Purchasers ? 

, | SHE man who handed Philadelphia 
the traction system which for 
many years compelled its patrons 
three 

changed cars 


cents extra whenever they 
hundred thousand 


has recently paid seven 
dollars for a= single 
product of another old master. 

This old master, however, produced 
paintings instead of public-service cor- 
porations. 

The great 
the price of fourteen 
tickets, probably will be brought to 
Philadelphia, and we that, in 
order that the people who paid for it 
may enjoy their purchase, reproduc- 
tions of the masterpiece be printed on 
the backs of all street-car transfers 
used in the City of Brotherly Love. 


to pay 


painting, which represents 


million street-car 


suggest 


1914 


iy 
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Why Not Use Modern Conditions 
in Our Novels ? 


Kk DO not believe that modern novel writers are 
taking full advantage of the opportunities of 


the times. If there is a fault of modern 
romance literature, it is the fact that it is too con- 
ventional, sticking closely to the well-worn grooves 
and doddering peacefully along past the present 
equipped with blinders, 
To be sure, adventures in love have been brought 


up to date and a trifle ahead, but even these adven 
tures are cast in hopelessly archaic scenes. If a writer 
so much as gets a heroine into an aeroplane for a few 
short minutes, he sinks back exhausted and afraid 
trembling for fear he will be condemned as 
sational. 

What we need is a modern novel—one which will 
portray the life of a citizen of to-day with a keen eye 
toward its possibilities. We would enjoy writing some 
such review as the following: 

“Up, Down, and Elsewhere from the Depths,’ by O. 
N. Looker.—This novel, which not only grips the reader 
but refuses to release him except under heavy bail, 
tells in a quiet but convincing manner the life of 
Henry Haggard, who was born in New York with a 
full equipment of gold-plated tableware in his mouth. 
He had a beautiful mother and four fathers in quick 
succession, with the third of whom he became quite 
well acquainted. It was this father who brought 
Henry an aeroplane, four automobiles, and an English 
valet and sent him to a celebrated Eastern 
where he served three months in jail for stealing a 
steam roller, and had just been elected president of 
the junior class when his mother died, thus cutting off 
Henry's supply of fathers and reducing him to $7,500 
below abject poverty. 

“Our hero, being thus compelled to start on life's 
race several yards back of the line, wasted no time. 
In another month we find him playing professional 
ball with the Giants. He toiled in this humble oc- 
cupation until October, when, thanks to the fact that 
his team played in the World Series, he was able to 
write his views on each game for a syndicate for 
$1,000 a view. By Christmas he had accumulated 
enough to pay all of his debts and during the next 
year he purchased an orange ranch in California. 

“At this period a great misfortune befell Henry. An 
uncle died and left him a railroad which had formerly 
been owned by a great financier. This swallowed up 
his little orange farm, and three years later, when the 
receivers had done their duty, he emerged with $3,000, 
000 of debts and a sack of peanuts which had been 
overlooked by the court. On the advice of an adver 
tising man to whom he one of the peanuts, he 
borrowed $100,000 and began selling pure Alaska 
Goobers in airtight cartons, one-half of a sackful for 
10 cents. In three years he was a multimillionaire 


sen- 


college 


eave 


and had served a term as Governor of Massachusetts. 
With this auspicious start, 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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There was her lover, her devoted lover, stand- 
ing on the top bar of a fence, his body bal- 
anced with difficulty, and in his fingers was a 
little scrap of paper. This was the man who 
should have been waiting in the hall for her 


Love’s Vagaries—Chapter [X 
By H. G. Wells 


FOR AUGUST 15, 


PAL EIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH oy 


HEN at last he (Captain Douglas) rejoined 
the other three his hands were sandy red, 
his knees were sandy red, his feet were of 
clay, but his face was like the face of a lit- 
tle child—like the face of a little, fair child after it 
has been boiled red in its bath and then dusted over 
with white powder. 
Lancaster roses., 


His ears were the color of roses, 
And his eyes, too, had something of 
the angry wonder of a little child distressed... . 
“I was afraid you'd slip into the pond,” said the 
Professor. 
“IT didn’t,” 


ony 


said the Captain. 


“I just got in to see how deep it was and cool my 
feet—I hate warm feet.” 


I) LOST that hole, but he felt a better golfer 
H now; his anger, he thought, was warming him 

up so that he would presently begin to make 
strokes by instinct and do remarkable things unawares. 
After all there is something in the phrase “getting 
one’s blood up.” If only the Professor wouldn’t dally 
so with his ball and let one’s blood get down again. 
Tap! Now for it. 
The Captain addressed himself to his task, altered his 
plans rather hastily, smote and topped the ball. The 
least one could expect was a sympathetic silence. But 
the Professor thought fit to improve the occasion. 

“You'll never drive,” said the “vou'll 
never drive with that irritable jerk in the middle of 
the stroke. You might just as well smack the ball 
Without raising your club. If you think—” 

The Captain lost his self-control altogether. 

“Look here,” he said, “if you think that / care a 
single rap about how I hit the ball—if you think that 
I really want to win and do well at this beastly, silly, 
elderly, childish game 

He paused on the verge of ungentlemanly language. 

“If a thing’s worth doing at all,” said the Professor, 
after a pause for reflection, “it’s worth doing well.” 

“Then it isn’t worth doing at all. 
you the game—if you don’t mind 

The Captain’s hot moods were so rapid that already 
he was acutely ashamed of himself. 

“Oh, certainly, if you wish it,” said the Professor. 


ITH a gesture the Professor indicated the altered 
W situation to the respectful caddies, and the two 
gentlemen turned their faces toward the hotel. 

For a time they walked side by side in silence, the 


the Professor’s ball went soaring. 


Professor 


As this hole gives 


caddies following with hushed expressions. 
“Splendid weather for the French maneuvers,” said 


the Captain presently in an offhand tone—“that is to 
say, if they are getting this weather.” 

“At present there are a series of high-pressure sys 
tems over the whole of Europe north of the Alps,” said 
the Professor. “It is as near set fair as Europe can be. 

“Fine weather for tramps and wanderers,” said the 
Captain after a further interval. 

“There’s a drawback to everything,” 
fessor. “But it’s very lovely weather.” 


” 


said the Pro- 


“Tt ae got back to the hotel about half past 
eleven and the Captain went and had an un 

pleasant time with one of the tires of his motor 
bicycle which had got down in the night. In replacing 
the tire he pinched the top of one of his fingers rather 
badly. Then he got the ordnance map of the district 
and sat at a green table in the open air in front of 
the hotel windows and speculated on the probable 
flight of Bealby. He had been last seen going south 
That way lay the sea and all boy fugitives 
go naturally for the sea. He tried to throw himself 
into the fugitive’s mind and work out just exactly the 
course Bealby must take to the sea. For a time he 
found this quite an absorbing occupation. 

Bealby probably had no money or very little money 
Therefore he would have to beg or steal. He wouldn't 
xo to the workhouse because he wouldn't know about 
the workhouse, respectable poor people never know 
anything about the workhouse, and the chances were 
he would be both too honest and too timid 


by east. 


to steal. 


He'd beg. He'd beg at front doors because of dogs 
and things and he’d probably go along a highroad. 


He’d be more likely to beg from houses than from 
passers-by because a door is at first glance less for- 
midable than a pedestrian and more accustomed to 
being addressed. And he’d try isolated cottages rather 
than the village street doors; an isolated wayside cot 
tage is so much more confidential. He'd ask for food 
—not money. All that seemed pretty sound. 


OW this road on the map—into it he was bound 
N to fall and along it he would go begging. No 
other? ... No. 
In the fine weather he'd sleep out. And he’d go— 
ten, twelve, fourteen—thirteen, thirteen miles a day 
So now he ought to be about here. And to-night—here. 
To-morrow at the same pace—here. 
But suppose he got a lift! ... 
He'd only get a slow lift if he got one at all. It 
wouldn't make much difference in the calculation. . . 
So if to-morrow one started and went on to these 
crossroads marked Juan, just about twenty-six miles it 
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must be by the scale, and beat round it, one ought to 
get something in the way of tidings of Mr. Bealby. 
Was there any reason why Bealby shouldn't go on 
south by east and seaward?... None. 

And now there remained nothing to do but to ex- 
plain all this clearly to Madeleine. And why didn’t 
she come down? Why didn’t she come down? 

But when one got Bealby, what would one do with 
him? Wring the truth out of him—half by threats and 
half by persuasion. Suppose after all he hadn’t any 
connection with the upsetting of Lord Moggeridge? 
He had. Suppose he hadn’t? He had. He had. He had. 

And when one had the truth? 

Whisk the boy right up to London and confront the 
Lord Chancellor with the facts. But suppose he 
wouldn't be confronted with the facts? He was a 
touchy old sinner. ... 


OR a timeCaptain Douglas balked at this difficulty. 
F Then suddenly there came into his head the tall 
figure, the long mustaches, of that kindly, popular 

figure, his adopted uncle, Lord Chickney. Suppose he 
took the boy straight to Uncle Chickney and told him 
the whole story. Even the Lord Chancellor would 
scarcely refuse ten minutes to General Lord Chickney. 

The clearer the plans of Captain Douglas grew the 
more anxious he became to put them before Madeleine 

clearly and convincingly... . 

Because first he had to catch his boy. ... 

Presently, as Captain Douglas fretted at the con- 
tinued eclipse of Madeleine, his thumb went into his 
waistcoat pocket and found a piece of paper. He drew 
it out and looked at it. It was a little piece of stiff 
note paper cut into the shape of a curved V, rather 
after the fashion of a soaring bird. It must have been 
there for months. He looked at it. His care-wrinkled 
brow relaxed. He glanced over his shoulder at the 
house and then held this little scrap high over his 
head and let go. It descended with a slanting flight, 
curving round to the left, and then came about and 
swept down to the ground to the right.... Now 
why did it go like that? As if it changed its mind. 
He tried it again. Same result.... Suppose the 
curvature of the wings was a little,greater? Would it 
make a more acute or a less acute angle? He did not 
baow. ... Tey &. 


Kk FELT in his pocket for a piece of paper, 
H found Lady Laxton’s letter, produced a stout 

pair of nail scissors in a sheath from a waist- 
coat pocket, selected a good clear sheet, and set him- 
self to cut out his improved V.... 
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As he did so his eves were on V number one on the 
ground. It would be interesting to see if this thing 
turned about to the left again. If, in fact, it would go 
on zigzagging. It ought, he felt, to do so. But to test 
that one ought to release it from some higher point so 
as to give it a longer flight. Stand on the chair?.. 

Not in front of the whole rotten hotel. And there 
was a beastly looking man in a green apron coming 
out of the house—the sort of man who looks at you. 
He might come up and watch; these fellows are equal 
to anything of that sort. Captain Douglas replaced 
his scissors and scraps in his pockets, leaned back 
with an affectation of boredom, got up, lit a cigarette— 
sort of thing the man in the green apron would think 
all right—and strolled off toward a clump of beech 
trees, beyond which were bushes and a depression. 
There, perhaps, one might be free from observation. 
Just try these things fora bit. That 
point about the angle was a curi- 
ous one; it made one feel one’s igno- 
rance not to know that... . 


HE ideal king has a careworn 
| look, he rules, he has to do 
things, but the ideal queen is 
radiant happiness, tall and sweetly 
dignified, simply she has to be things. 
And when at last toward midday 
Queen Madeleine dispelled the clouds 
of the morning and came shining 
back into the world that waited out- 
side her door, she was full of thank- 
fulness for herself and for the em- 
pire that was given her. She knew 
she was a delicious and wonderful 
thing, she knew she was well done: 
her bands, the soft folds of her dress 
as she held it up, the sweep of her 
hair from her forehead pleased her: 
she lifted her chin, but not too high, 
for the almost unenvious homage in 
the eyes of the housemaid on the 
staircase. Her descent was well 
timed for the lunch gathering of 
the hotel guests; there was “Ah /— 
here she comes at last!” and there 
was her own particular court out 
upon the veranda before the en- 
trance, Geedge and the Professor and 
Mrs. Bowles—and Mrs. Geedge com- 
ing across the lawn—and the lover’? 
She came on down and out into 
the sunshine. She betrayed no sur- 
prise. The others met her with flat- 
tering greetings that she returned 
smilingly. But the lover 


E WAS not there! It was as 
H if the curtain had gone up on 
almost empty stalls. 

He ought to have been worked 
up and waiting tremendously. He 
ought to have spent the morning in 
writing a poem to her or in writing 
a delightful poetical love letter she 
could carry away and read, or in 

yandering alone and thinking about 
her. He ought to be feeling now 
like the end of a vigil. He ought to 
be standing now a little inathe back- 
ground and with that pleasant flush 
of his upon his face and that shy, 
subdued, reluctant look that was so 
infinitely more flattering than any 
boldness of admiration. And then 
she would go toward him, for she was a giving type. 
and hold out both hands to him, and he, as though 
he couldn’t help it, in spite of all his British reserve. 
would take one and hesitate—which made it all the 
more marked—and kiss it... . 

Instead of which he was just not there. 

No visible disappointment dashed her bravery. She 
knew that at the slightest flicker Judy and Mrs. Geedge 
would guess, and that anyhow the men would guess 
nothing. “I’ve rested,” she said—“I’ve rested delight 
fully. What have you all been doing?” 


been looking for trout in the stream; Mrs. Geedge, 
with a thin little smile, said she had been making 
a few notes and—she added the word with delibera- 
tion—“observations,” and Professor Bowles said he 
had had a round of golf with the Captain. “And he 
lost?” asked Madeleine. 
“He's careless in his drive and 
greens,” said the Professor modestly. 
“And then?” 
“He vanished,” said the Professor, recognizing the 
true orientation of her interest. 
There was a little pause and 
“You know—” and stopped short. 
Interrogative looks focused upon her. 
“It’s so odd,” she said. Curiosity increased. 
“T suppose one ought not to say,’ said Mrs. Geedge, 
“and yet—why shouldn't one?’ 


sen told of great conversations: Mr. Geedge had 


impatient at the 


Mrs. Geedge said: 
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“Pxactly.” said Professor Bowles, and everyone drew 


15, 


a little nearer to Mrs. Geedge. 

“One can’t help being amused,” she said. “It 
so—extraordinary.” 

“Is it about the Captain?” asked Madeleine. 

“Yes. You see—he didn’t see me.” 

“Is he—is he writing poetry?’ Madeleine was much 
entertained and relieved at the thought. That would 
account for everything. The poor dear! He hadn't 
been able to find some rime! 


was 


UT one gathered from the mysterious airs of Mrs. 
B Geedge that he was not writing poetry. “You 
see,” she said, “I was lying out there among the 
bushes, just jotting down a few little things—and he 
And he went down into the hollow out of 
And what do you think he is doing? You'd 


came by. 
sight. . 





‘You haven't, I suppose, seen or heard 
anything during the last two days of a small 
boy—little chap of about thirteen—wandering about?’’ 


never guess? He’s been at it for twenty minutes.” 
They didn’t guess. “He’s playing with little bits of 
paper—oh! like a kitten plays with dead leaves. He 
throws them up—and they flutter to the ground—and 
then he pounces on them.” 

“But—” said Madeleine. 


“let's go and see! 


And then very brightly— 


She was amazed. She couldn’t understand. She 
hid it under a light playfulness that threatened to 
become distraught. Even when presently, after a 


very careful stalking of the dell under the guidance 
of Mrs. Geedge, with the others in support, she came 
in sight of him, she still found him incredible. There 
was her lover, her devoted lover, standing on the top 
bar of a fence, his legs wide apart and his body bal 
anced with difficulty, and in his fingers. poised high 
was a little scrap of paper. This was the man who 


should have been waiting in the hall with feverish 
anxiety. His fingers released the little model and 


down it went drifting. 


KE SEEMED to be thinking of nothing else in the 
H world. She might never have been born! . . 

Some noise, some rustle, caught his ear. He 

turned his head (quickly, guiltily) and saw her and 

her companions. And then he crowned her astonish 
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No love light leaped to his eyes; he uttered no 
Instead he clutched wildly at the air, 
shouted, “Oh, damn!” and came down with a compli 
cated inelegance on all fours upon the ground. 

He was angry with her—angry; she could see that 
he was extremely angry. 


ment. 
cry of joy 3 


that 


O IT was 
woman arose again in 


dream of Madeleine I’hilips. 


the incompatibilities of man and 
the just recovering love 
But now the discord 


was far more evident than it had been at the first 
breach. 
Suddenly her dear lover, her flatterer, her wor- 


shiper had become a strange, averted man. He scrab 
bled up two of his paper scraps before he came toward 
her, still with no love light in his eyes. He kissed 
her hand as if it was a matter of course, and said, 
almost immediately: “I’ve 
hoping for you all the endless 
morning. Uve had to amuse my- 
self as best I can.” 

His tone was resentful. Hespoke 
as if he had a claim upon her— 
upon her attentions. As if it wasn’t 
entirely upon his side that 
tions lay. 

She resolved that shouldn’t deter 
her from being charming. 

And all through the lunch she 
was as charming as she could be, 
and under such treatment that re- 
bellious, ruffled quality vanished 
from his manner—vanished so com 
pletely. that she could wonder if it 
had really been evident at any time. 
The alert servitor returned. 

She was only too pleased to for- 
get the disappointment of her de- 
scent and forgive him, and it was 
with a puzzled incredulity that she 
presently saw his “difficult” expres- 
sion returning. It was an odd little 
knitting of the brows, a faint 
absent-mindedness, a filming of the 
brightness of his worship. He was 
just perceptibly indifferent to the 
charmed and charming things he 
Was saying. 


been 


obliga- 


T SEEMED best to her to open 
I the question herself. “Is there 

something on your mind, Dot?’ 
“Dot? was his old school nick 
name. “Well, no—not exactly on my 
mind, But-— It’s a_ bother, of 
course. There’s that confounded 
ae 

“Were you trying some sort of 
divination about him? With those 
pieces of paper?” 

“No. That was different. That 


Wis—just something else. But you 


see that bey Probably clear up 
the whole of the Moggeridge bother 

and vou know it is a_ bother. 
Might turn out beastly awkward .. ” 

It was extraordinarily difficult to 
express. He wanted so much to 
stay with her and he wanted so 
much to go. 

But all 
pressible, all 


reason, all that was ex- 
that found vent in 
words and definite suggestions was 
on the side of an immediate pur 
suit of Bealby. So that it 
wanted and intended to go 


seemed 
much 


to her he 
definitely than he actually did. 


more 


flawed a beautiful after 
shadows of silences over their talk. 
arrested endearments. She was irritated. About six 
o’clock she urged him to go: she did not mind, any 
how she had things to see to, letters to write, and she 
left him with an effect of leaving him forever. He 


That divergence of purpose 
noon, cast chill 


went and overhauled his motor bicycle thoroughly, 
and then an aching dread of separation from her 


arrested him. 


INNER, the late June sunset, and the moon 
seemed to bring them together again. Almost 


that he 
pursue 


harmoniously he able to suggest 
should get up very early the next morning, 
and capture Bealby and return for lunch. 
“You'd get up at dawn!” she cried. “But how per 
fectly Splendid the midsummer dawn must be.” 
Then she had an inspiration. “Dot!” she 
“T will get up at dawn also and come with you. 


was 


cried, 


Yes, but as you say he cannot be more than thir 
teen miles away, we'd catch him warm in his little 
bed somewhere. And the freshness! The dew) 
freshness !” 

And she laughed her beautiful laugh and said it 


would be “Such Fun!” entering, as she supposed, into 
his secret and making the perfect of 
reconciliations. They were to have tea first, which 
she would prepare (Continucd on page 35) 


desires most 
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Oomance and Radishes 


there is only 


UT Sioux City way 
one Sioux City in 


the world and 
it is in Iowa—they have a story 
entitled “Romance in Radishgs,” which 


is being told to every likely looking 
young chap who comes to commercial 
organizations for advice as to business 


openings. 
“Romance in Radishes” has onion, let- 


tuce, cucumber, and cauliflower chap- 
ters, and a moral that takes one back 
to Mother Earth, rather than to the 


end of a rainbow, in the search for the 
pot of gold. 

Now you can’t have a romance with- 
out ahero; you can't havea romance with- 
out a heroine. In the case of the radish 
romance, one Peter Reard, an upstand- 
ing, double-fisted gardener, is the hero, 
Mother Earth is the heroine. How Peter 
Iteard wooed and won Mother Earth 
with her dowry of $250,000 is the pith 
of the romance in radishes. 

When an editor in CoLLiER’s WEEKLY 
recently gave printed sanction to the 
thought that a pen- 


By C. J. Manning 


even path edges would be made to bear 


their share of profit. So radish, onion, 
beet, cucumber, and lettuce seed began 
to fly. Not an inch of space was left 


for weeds, not a minute's time in a work- 
ing day of twenty hours was lost. There 
were countless mouths to be fed in the 
city, and fortune lay with the man who 
held the spoon, 

Just at this period Sioux City was 
feeling the effects of a boom, that grew 


and grew in size until enthusiastic 
boosters set up a claim that the Mis- 


souri River metropolis would soon rank 


with Chicago in population and eee 
mercial importance. The forty banket®’ 
of Boston were beginning to unload 
golden treasure in the town. An ele- 


vated railway system, the third to get 
under way in the world, was under con- 
Vast factory 


struction. and residence 


doubled his earnings, and bought more 
houses. The third year he removed the 
farm mortgage, bought other houses, and 
added to his acreage. In six years he 
had gained property worth nearly $60,- 
M0! The writer who penned the article 
in COLLIER’S was not wrong! 

When the Sioux City bubble suffered 
a financial pin prick in 1893, and fortunes 
came tumbling down, Reard was in a posi- 
tion to buy land and houses, and he bought. 
His acres grew in fertility under a 
watchful eye. He continued his program 
of twenty to twenty-two hours’ work. 





People had to eat whetler they had lost | 


a million overnight or not. So they paid 
Reard and ceased laughing at the plodder. 


**Health and Wealth in the Land ”’ 


N the heart of his family Mr. Reard 
is as much the sovereign as is William 

of the fatherland. Mr. Reard has eight 
children, ranging in age from four years 
to twenty-six years, and all know that 
his word is law. From their father 
they have learned 





man could 
off a freight 
train at most any 
station in the Mid- 
die West and with- 
in five years could 
own a farm, he 
must have created 
mentally just such 
a man eter 
Reard. While it 
may have occurred 
to many to dispute 
the claim of the edi- 
torial in real life, 
Peter Reard sus- 
tains the burden of 
the writer’s theory 
in fact, actual- 
izes the theory. 
Mr. Reard came 
to Sioux City from 
Denver a penniless 


niless 
drop 


as 


young man. That 
was twenty - nine 
years ago. Within 


five years he owned 


an SO-acre farm, 
three town houses, 
and had a neat bank balance. To-day 


Mr. Reard is known as the “Millionaire 
Gardener.” He has farm land covering 
an area of 480 acres and owns fifty-seven 
houses and two store buildings. His for 
tune grew in a garden in radish, onion, 
and cucumber form because Mr. Reard’s 
wooing of the earth was ardent. 

When Mr. Reard ¢ame to Sioux City 
from Denver he was given employment 
in a small grocery at the modest wage 
of $5 a week. He was then compara- 
tively unacquainted with America or 
American customs, having been in this 
country but a few months. Of German 
extraction, he took a natural interest in 
the .garden wares that were being 
handed over the counter. One day, when 
# small bunch of radishes brought what 
looked to the young German like an out 
rageous price, he ejaculated to his em- 
ployer: “Es gibt Geld !” 

“Come again, Tete,” something 
equally elegant was the response elicited 
from the grocer. 


Capital — $25 
in broken English, 


oe Renard, 
explained that the radishes had in- 


spired him to do garden werk, because 
there was money in the business. So Reard 
worked on for a few weeks and accumu 


lated $25, with which he bought what 
upproximated a horse. His employer, a 
kindly man, donated a broken-down 
Wagon. Renard drove out into the coun- 
try, sighted a likely looking strip of 
land, found the owner, and rented 7 
neres at a cost of $117. The owner 
agreed to wait for the rent until the 
end of the garden season. 

A small shack was built of lumber 
collected in trips about town in the 
dilapidated wagon. Grocery boxes were 
patched together into house form. 
Reard began his garden career. All 
about him were evidences of waste of 


land and natural resources. The thrifty 
young German, born to intensified farm- 
ing, was shocked at the waste. He had 
7 precious out of 180 acres that 
ran to weeds. What would he do with 
his holdings? He early resolved that 


ncTeS 





**1’ve got to stay with my radishes and onions ’’ 


districts were being laid out. Founda- 
tions for the largest stove and starch 


works in the world had been laid. East- 
ern men of wealth were frequent visitors 
and banquets were numerous. Money 
was coming rapidly and was being spent 
with abandon. Peter Reard out to 
capture the boom banquet trade. 


Toil and Its Fruits 

HE game was worth the candle. While 

the frenzied-finance coteries were 
eating $125 worth of Reard vegetables 
each day. and were spending fortunes 
that were just over the hill, the yvoung 
German gardener was “salting” his earn 
ings and waiting for an opening. Stores 
in this period kept open from four o’clock 
in the morning until one o’clock the next 


set 


morning. Peter Reard opened and closed 
the stores, He was waiting with a 
wagonload of produce at each end of 


the store day, and he got his sleep rid 
ing to and from market. Between sales 
he was busy fighting weeds. 


Town boomers laughed at the plod 
ding gardener. Everyone was bhying 
and selling real estate and making for 
tunes in a night. But Reard continued 


to nurture the radish and the onion on 
rented ground, and then, after a period 
of three hard years, with no amusement 
intervals, no pauses to complain of his 
adopted course of action, he took a little 
flver in real estate, purchasing SO acres 
of ground. 


The Plodder’s Triumph 
VERYONE was goinginto debt. Reard 
didthesamething. He mortgaged hi 

holdings to the extent of $7,000, used the 

46,000 he had made in the first three 

years of gardening for greenhouses, hot- 

beds, and farm machinery, and then be 
gan to hire men to help him. The first 
year he made enough to pay off the debt 


on his farm, but he did not call in the 
mortgage because the lure of the boom 
had attracted him. He purchased two 
houses in the suburb of Greenville. The 


second year he added to his field forces, 











the lesson of toil 
and the reward 
service. Four of 
the group are girls. 
They give 
in the household, in 
the field, and on 
the produce - laden 
wagons that ply 
back and forth be- 
tween the main 
farm and the city. 
Two of the boys are 
foremen and help 
in management. 
During all ‘the 
years Mrs.- Reard 
has helped in the 
business of pro- 
ducing crops. It has 


been Mr. Reard’s 
theory that a fam 
ily united in its 
effort to wrest 
wealth from rad- 
ishes and restau 
rants can more 


quickly attain the 
golden goal there 
to abscond with the 
the 


are no middlemen 
consumer's cash because 
a close corporation. 

A short time ago a boom-time million- 
aire, now in straitened circumstances, met 
Reard on the street and chided him for not 
retiring. “They call you the millionaire 
gardener: now why not sell out and live 
on the interest of your money? Why not 
tuke things easy, Mr. Reard?”’ 

“You had your pot of gold, but didn’t 
retire. The garden game holds me, and 
it’s a healthier mania than selling addi- 
tions in boom time,” Reard answered. 

“I wouldn't retire for all the 
in the world. I've worked hard all my 
life. Retirement would kill me in two 
weeks, I've got to stay with my radishes 
and onions, or I'd lose my mind. I've never 
been to an all-day picnic in my 
Once I took a half day off and went to 
Riverside Park. Was I amused? No. 
IT was anxious about the garden and my 
40 men. I’ve slept on the wagon during 
boom and panic times. I’ve worked too 
hard to relish banking hours. I’m fifty- 
three years old, as hard as a nail, and 


money | 


life. | 


there’s eighteen hours’ work in my sys- | 


tem for every day I live. I’m up at four- 
thirty inthe morning. I work until eight, 
nine, or ten o'clock at night. IT sleep well. 
I eat three big meals a day. I'm happy. 


Others Can Do It if They Will 


= HE boys that made millions in the 

boom and lostthem in the panic are 
dyspeptic, broken men. They spend their 
time wastefully. There’s health and 
wealth in the land, and I’m going to 
stay with it. I can pitch as much hay 
any of my men. I can paint houses 
faster and as well as any mon that ever 
hell a union card. If I tire of farm 
work I spend my time collecting rent 
and repairing my 57 houses. Some peo- 
ple say I am crazy to keep pounding 
away at my gardens. I may be, but I 
know where my interest lies and where 
I am best suited to be. What I have 
accomplished in the way of amassing 
» fortune others can do if they work 
hard, pass up liquor and tobacco, and 
tie to the garden or the farm.” 


as 
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A TIP TO THE “KNIGHTS 
OF THE GRIP” 


What is it makes us cheerful in 
the midst of ups an’ downs, 
An’ helps to pass the hours on 

slow trains an’ in slow towns, 
Adds savor to a story, an’ 

charms away the frowns ? 
It’s a cool, contentful, mellow 


VELVET smoke. 


Thar’s a fren’ly sorter somethin’ 
in ev’ry VE T tin, 

Thet kinder melts away the ice, 
an’ of en helps you win 

A record breakin’ order an’ a 
“Drop aroun’ agin, 

An’ we'll have another fren’ly 


VELVET smoke.” pe 


You have customers that you 
can't impress with a big cigar. 
But ask them to smoke VELVET 
with you—well, that’s different. 


It's the same difference between 
taking a man to dinner at a hotel, and 
taking him home to supper with your 
family. There's nothing like potluck or 
pipe smoking to make a man feel down- 
right friendly towards you-—glad to do 
you a good turn or give you an order. 


Next time you size up a prospect as 
a pipe smoker, try this: 


“You don’t mind if I light up my 
pipe, do you? And won't you dip 
into my VELVET, yourself >” 


He will like VELVET for its 
fragrance, and its full flavor. He 
will enjoy the mellow friendliness of 
VELVET, The Smoothest Smoking 
Tobacco, Kentucky's Burley de Luxe, 


with the aged-in-the-wood smoothness. 


10c Tins 
One Pound Glass Humidors 


5c Bags 


Coupons of Value with VELVET 


Lpgatte MysraTebacce Or 


Cupyrieht 
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ear an Elgin 


~or be shot!” 


NOTICE 


“Every conductor or engineer found without 
an Elgin watch, from 17 to 23 jewels, such 
as the railroad inspection demands, will be 
shot for the penalty of hiding valuables.” 


Liberty and Equality, Plan of Ayala, issued in Salazar, 
State of Mexico, on the 28th day ef October, 1912. 


(Signed) EMILIANO ZAPATA 


( By the colonel of the Freed Regiment) 


JOSE LIMON 


OME time ago the Zapatistas of Mexico 

took Salazar, the junction on the Pacific 
division of the National Railroad where the 
Toluca branch joins. All railroad men were 
robbed, and the station and cars were 
burned. Several of the railroad men were 
carrying “cheap” watches, as such hold-ups 
had been frequent. Upon leaving, the 
Zapatistas posted the above notice. 


A severe ultimatum—conclusive evidence 
that the leaders of insurrection-torn Mexico 
know the watch which serves best in war 
and in peace. And it is evidence of the 
world-wide renown and use of 


ELGIN Warches 


LORD ELGIN—The Masterwatch. $7375 to $85. 


LADY ELGIN—A Dainty Timekeeper—pendant and bracelet. 
A wide range of prices. 


B. W. RAYMOND — The Railroad Man's Watch. $80 to $32.50. 
G. M. WHEELER—The Foremost Medium Priced Watch. S50 to $25. 


Ask Your Elgineer—your local jeweler. He can 

prove to you the sturdiness, precision and hand- 

someness of Elgin Watches for both men and 
women. Write us for booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Illinois 
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Initiations at Lockport 


(Concluded from page 8 


exactly like a girl’s nightgown with a 
queer kind of a hood,” she giggled. 
“It’s a pattern,” chuckled Harry, “I 
swiped it from O’Bear’s office last night 
while he was showing me the lodge or- 
ganizers’ paraphernalia, and I want you 


| to make eleven more like it. Can you?” 


UTH nodded comprehendingly. “But 

Harry,” she asked, growing grave 

all at once, “is it just right to help those 

stuck-up county-seat folks to make fun 
of Lockport?” 

“Don’t worry about that,” Harry re- 
assured her, “for when I’m done with 
Jim O’Bear—” he leaned over the fence 
and told her the whole plot in low, hilari- 
ous tones. At the conclusion Ruth 
caught up the package and ran laughing 
to the house. 

*“Remember—eleven of them,” he called 
after her and turned back across the 
street chuckling to himself. 

Squire Buck made his advance on 
Baum’s shop with 


“I don’t think so,” Harry said fairly, 
“for my conscience wouldn't let me sleep 
nights till I got a holt of Abe’s list of 
names and talked to every man on the 
list. Fivedollars apiece is too much money 
for poor men to throw away on a rotten 
fake,” he concluded = earnestly—"this 
town’s always run to lodges too much.” 

“Much obliged for the warning, Harry, 
same as if I was risking something,” 
the Squire said sarcastically, “but I 
ain’t,” he crowed. 

“Ain’t you joining?’ Harry asked 
quickly, voicing a keen disappointment 
that should have aroused the self-cen- 
tered old man’s active suspicion. 

“Of course,” the Squire’ yawned 
languidly, “but as a leadin’ citizen it 
ain’t going to tax me a cent. A certain 
business man, who is head and tail of 
all big doings in Lockport pays my ’niti- 
ation fees.” Harry thrust a bit of piece- 
work into the forge and grasped the bel- 
lows handle. “Well, I guess there ain’t 

much use in warn- 





commendable _ cir- 
cumspection. Harry 
was hard at work 
over the anvil when 
the Squire showed 
himself timidly in 
the doorway. 
“Good morning, 
Squire,” Harry 


greeted his visitor By 


cordially. “A _ fine 
day, but hot,” he 
advanced with 
friendly communi- 


Danger! 


Sir A. Conan Doyle 


ing a man against 
a thing when he’s 
going into it feeling 
like you do,” he 
said with philo- 
sophical resigna- 
tion. “It’s like 
shoeing a mule,” 
he observed ab 
stractedly, “the bet- 
ter you treat him 
the worse he kicks.” 

“What do you 
mean,” snarled the 





cativeness meant 
to bridge a_ cool- 
ness that had 
lasted months. 
“Good morning, 
Harry,” the Squire 
returned in a voice 
he strove to make 
convey boundless 
good feeling. “Yes, 


The most thrilling war 
story ever written by 
this author, bearing with 
startling interest and 
vividness upon the pres- 
ent European war 


Squire, backing 
through the door to 
safety, “by—by call- 
ing me a mule?” 

“T didn’t aim to,” 
Harry objected in 
surprise. 

“You did, too 
just now,” insisted 
the other. 





a fine day,” he 
concurred quickly, 
pausing to give his 
perspiring counte- 
nance a_ vigorous 
grooming with his 
bandanna, “but 


Will begin in 


“It wasn’t inten- 
tional,” Harry said 
regretfully. 

“You hinted I was 
like one,” fumed 
the Squire. 

“It’s your own 


hot.” Collier’s fault,” Harry said 


“Come in out of 
the sun and have a 
seat,” Harry said 
hospitably, jerking 
his thumb toward 





meekly, “it was you 


Next Week that thought it 


first.” 
“There!” charged 
the elated old man, 








a stool in the rear 
of the shop. “I’m 
all right,” the Squire assured him appre- 
hensively. “I’m cooler than I look. How’s 
business?” he added courageously. 

“Good,” the younger man replied with 
enthusiasm, “I’ve got all I can break 
off, and I’ve got an extra man coming 
Monday week. There’s going to be a big 
jump in the business this fall, too, with 
the new Interurban going through the 
south end of the county,” he concluded 
confidentially. 

“I'm glad you're doing well. You've 
got a sight of business "bout you, Harry 

you have,” he flattered. 

“It makes me feel good all over to 
hear you say so,” Harry answered grate- 
fully. “If enybody else but you would 
come around here talking like that, I'd 
think they wanted a favor.” 

“Us Knights of Sahary has got to 
stick up for one another if we expects 
to nominate a trustee next fall,” the 
Squire said loyally. 

“The Knights nominate anybody, let 
alone elect a man!” Harry smiled in- 
credulously. “I wish I could tell a joke 
like you can, Squire,” he said downright 
enviously. The old man flushed a bright, 
brick red, but he had the presence of 
mind to bridle his rising ire. “You don’t 
‘pear to think much of the new lodge?” 
he began a trifle stiffly. 

“T don’t that,” Harry said quietly. The 
Squire shook his head hopelessly. “Youth- 
ful ignorance,” he smiled sadly. 

“The Knights,” Harry went on frankly, 
“are a humbug from the ground up. I’ve 
heen looking high and low for a chance 
to tell you so, and now I got it, let me 
warn you, joining them Knights is bound 
to cost you good money, no end of 
trouble and make folks laugh at you 
into the bargain. If I ain’t mistook, the 
whole blamed thing was fixed up be- 
tween two certain parties just to make 
a goose out of you.” 

“You're knocking a noble institution,” 
the other said warmly. 











“you said IT was 
like one.” 

“What if I did,” the other admitted 
innocently, “while you ain’t got four 
legs, long ears, nor a tail, nobody would 
miss them.” 

The Squire opened his mouth to a 
stinging retort, but closed it again rather 
blankly, when he suddenly remembered 
Harry would have a vote, whether he 
belonged to the Knights or not. “You've 
got a tongue like a hoof rasp,” he com- 
plained facetiously. “I see the joke. 
Ha! ha!” laughed the Squire, “you’re a 
good one,” he finished jocosely and 
turned away. “Squire Buck!” Harry 
ealled after him. The Squire faced about. 
“Can I marry Ruth?’ Harry asked re- 
spectfully. It was the old man’s moment 
of grace, but he did not know it. Shak- 
ing with wrath he felt blindly for the 
building at his side. “No!” he shouted 
at the top of his lungs. “She’s going to 
marry Abe Day the day after ‘lection in 
the township trustee’s office.” 


HE corners of Harry’s mouth twitched 

as he joined twelve brother conspira- 
tors at the rear of the shop; they had 
been waiting impatiently for his visitor 
to depart. 

“Look here, fellows,” Harry began seri- 
ously, “this is ticklish work, queering 
the Knights and fixing O’Bear’s crowd so 
they can’t go away laughing at Lock- 
port for a nut town. Well, that’s what 
we've got to do. Understand?” The 
young fellows grinned and nodded. 
“Then let’s get down to business,” Harry 
advised. With much talk and a great 
deal of laughter the last detail of the 
big plot was arranged satisfactorily. 

“IT took the goods over to Ruth’s 
a while ago,” Harry said as his visitors 
arose to go. “She’s promised to have 
them done by five this evening. Be sure 
to meet me in front of Abe’s store by 
seven-thirty,” he concluded. 


To be Concluded Next Week 
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OLLIER’S, which has now become 
the “IRRATIONAL WEEKLY.”—San 
Francisco (Cal.) Star. 


+ 


KANSAS CrTy, Mo. 
“Abroad at Home” is the best travel 
series ever done on America. 
R. B. CAMPBELL. 


TEAGUE, TEX. 
Remember, we nearly all read CoLLicr’s 
in Texas. J. J. Moopy, 
Editor, Teague Herald. 


+ 


There is no denying that CoLLtier’s 
WEEKLY played a most important part in 
the 1912 campaign. Its main attack was 
directed at the Republican party, but the 
benefits accrued to the Democratic party. 
Now Co.vier’s WEEKLY, like many others, 
is deploring the effect of its own acts. 
CoLiier’s arraigns the Democratic Ad- 
ministration and says the sentiment of 
the country is anti-Democratic.—Evan- 
ston (Wyo.) Press. 


+ 


The New York “World” and CoLirmer’s 
WEEKLY have been clamorous agencies 
for reform, but they seem to have joined 
the forces of big business in attempting 
to tie President Wilson’s hands and pre- 
vent him from carrying out his antitrust 
policies.—Memphis (Tenn.) Scimitar, 


+ 


There are few fairer and more impar- 
tial publications than CoLLier’s WEEKLY, 
and, while of a different political faith 
from President Wilson, it has been just 
to his Administration. Probably no more 
accurate characterization of Villa than 
that given by Mark Sullivan has been 
drawn.—San Diego (Cal.) Exraminer. 


+ 


Julian Street, in CoLLier’s, denounces 
Buffalo’s Union Station. Kansas City 
trembles to think what he may say about 
the one that has done service here since 
the Lewis and Clark expedition.—Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Star. 


MONTROSE, COLO. 
Your recent issue was the fairest that 
any of the magazines or papers of the 
East have printed regarding the unfor 
tunate conditions in Colorado... . 
T. W. MoNeELL, 
Montrose County Clerk. 


+ 


CoLLier’s WEEKLY says that Franklin 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, is the 
most useful member of Mr. Wilson’s Cabi 
net. As Mr. Lane is the only colleague 
of the President’s who happens to have 
been born in Canada, this information 
will not cause much surprise.—Edmon- 
ton (Alberta) Journal, 


+ 


Hon. Jack of London, as the Japanese 
School Boy would call him, is writing 
some bully good stuff on Mexico for 
CoLLier’s.—Frankfort (Ky.) Journal. 
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“The soldiers’ legs move more mechani 
cally,” writes Jack London in CoLurer’s, 
“with a very tiny minimum of waste.” 
What a very tiny thing can show when 
a man writes at so much a word !—New 
York (N. Y.) Tribune. 


+ 


COoLLier’s calls itself The National 
Weekly. A better name would be the 
Weekly Scold.—Hutchinson (Kas.) Ga- 
zette. 


New YorkK Cry. 
When I start reading CoLiier’s editorials 
each week I always wish they would not 
come to an end so soon. “The Olympian” 
is positively delicious. Why couldn’t you 
give us four pages of editorials instead 
of two? M. F. Gorpon. 


Seymour, Iowa. 

I want to commend especially your se- 
lection of current literature. Hamlin 
Garland is an author who has not been 
as generally appreciated as he deserves. 

J. S. STAMPS. 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
Jack London’s articles are interesting, 
but your editorials are dry, commonplace, 
and timeserving. Cor.rer’s editorials 
belong to the journalism of fifty years 
ago. LD. C. GIBson. 


LOUISVILLE, GA. 
I regard CoLuier’s as the greatest mov- 
ing force in American journalism. 
(Rev.) Wiitit1amM M. Harris, 
First Baptist Church. 


+ 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
Most persons who express any opinion 
admire the improved fiction of CoLiLrer’s. 
Even the men who are antagonistic po- 
litically pay their nickels for the reading 
they get. R. S. BOYESEN. 
+ 


Mark Sullivan, editor of CoLLiEeR’s 
WEEKLY, is the greatest political wise- 
acre of the time. He has the remarkable 
gift of seeing things that aren’t there 
and predicting events that never occur. 
—New Orleans (La.) States. 


+ 


Co.irer’s is sliding down hill, losing 
its self-respect.—Santa Barbara (Cal.) 
News. 


+ 


Sometimes editorials in CoLuier’s 
WEEKLY are interesting, sometimes they 
are amusing. and sometimes they are 
foolish. In the current issue the foolish 
editor has written at least one.—New 
York (N. Y.) Call. 

+ 


CoLiier’s, The National Weekly, has 
approximately 2,500,000 readers. It is 
a vehicle for contemporaneous thought on 
political and social subjects, and it ad- 
dresses the most intelligent large audi- 
ence in the world. There is no other pub- 
lication with an influence comparable to 
that of CoLirer’s, an influence gained by 
sincerity and singleness of purpose.— 
Bakersfield (Cal.) News. 











“Putting One Over” 


‘ontinued from page 11 


do not care to live!” Exit him. Wife 
turns to fireplace. Business of lookin’ 
thoughtfully into the lames. A dramatic 
pause, mister, and then a muffled pistol 
Shot off stage. Enter the English butler. 

“Great ’eavens, madam!” he _ yells. 
Then the leadin’ lady is supposed to let 
out a awful screech and then yell and 
talk hysterical for about five minutes, 
after which the curtain is mercifully 
pulled down over her sufferin’s. You see, 
the guy that wrote this wasn’t no ordi- 
hary playwriter. He was a drammertist, 
mister, and he wanted to make the audi 
ence think. See the cunnin’ idea back of 
it all? They go home tryin’ to dope out 
whether the guy reely shot hisself,or some 
careless sceneshifter out in the wings 
dropped a brick! It’s what they call a 
emotional climax, with asuggested endin’. 

Anyway, that was the frame-up. The 
fatal words had been spoke, the villain 
and the second Mr. Tankerplay had beat 
it off the stage, and Cynthia, alone on 
the stage, was doin’ the fire-gazin’ act. 














QHD 


The shot rung out. The butler come 
tearin’ in. “Great ’eavens, madam!” he 
yells. And then, mister, it happened. 

Cynthia turned—kinda startled like— 
and a awful look come over her face. 
For a couple of seconds she stood there 
swayin’, and then—flopped! Yep! Keeled 
over. Fainted dead away! 


M ISTER, the look on that there English 
butler’s face wasn’t actin’. Neither 
was the yell he give. "Course, they rung 
down the curtain—and I just sat back and 
waited. I know I ought to run to Cyn- 
thia; but, mister, I couldn’t move! Just 
one look I got of the boss—he was still 
chewin’ the end of the cigar. And grin- 
nin’! But, hully gee! it was a awful 
kind of a grin—like his face was froze 
in it. There was turrible silence every- 
where. I'll bet you could heard a pin 
drop out in front. How long it reely 
lasted I dunno know: but it seemed like 
a age. And then it broke! 

Mister, did you ever hear what the 
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The Extra 


Giketechitiae 


Je CRe allallee 
Extra Value 
Extra Security 
Extra Organization 


NTO the crucible go the 
ideas of many men— of 
many firms—many great 
manufacturing centers—many 
countries. They melt and 
blend, and from their fusion 
comes a motor free of the 
dross of inexperience, of guess- 
work, of freakishness,—comes 
a fusion, clean, refined—a 
Continental Motor. 


(Lontinental 
Motors 


Over one-hundred firms—American 
and European—use the Continental 
Motor in some of its several models. 
Weigh the importance, the signifi- 
cance, of their combined OKay! 
Judge the soundness of design that 
passes more than a hundred censor 
ships; of the sureness of construction 
that five-score companies link their 
reputations with! 








All the ideas of these skilled man 
ufacturers are gathered. All that the 
leading engineers of two continents 
devise. Into the melting pot they go 

ideas American, English, French, 
Italian, German—ideas of firms large 
and small, Continental ideas—all! 

And from it comes a Continental 
Motor. 

No motor ever designed has had so broad 
a foundation in experience as had so many 
years of success behind it. Has drawn so to 


itself the finest flower of the automobile in 
dustry since its very beginning 


This is the ex/va guarantee of experience 
that is back of every Continental Moter. De 
mand it in the car or truck you buy 


Continental Motor Mfg. Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Largest exclusive motor builders in the world 
Factories: Detroit Muskegon, Michigan 
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Service First 
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Smog call salvos of applause? Well, killin’. They told all about the awfuy) 
} Salvos wasn't in it with the noise that look that come over her face, and how 
| broke loose in that there andience! I she turned white under the paint, and 
© run to the curtain peephole and there, said it was the most realistic thing they’ 














: 


| 

out in the parquet of a two-dollar house, seen pulled off in ten years. z 
them boobs was on their feet—cheerin’ 

like it was the end of the lucky seventh YQ it wasn’t queer, mister, that when 

up at the Volo Grounds! Eh? Sure, sroadway lit up next night there was 














mister, you got the idea! Thought the a new electric light sign—and Cynthia 
realistic plot was part of the show! Can was star. They cut out the hysterie 





= you beat that for luck? speech and, in its place, Cynthia had to 

S ° h # do the flop regular—every night and at 
A companies were among the Z HILE they were still hollerin’,Cyn- — two matin¢es during the year’s run. 

6 bli ; d thia come out of her faint, just as The leadin’ lady? Oh, hully gee! she 

rv. ~ | the boss come out of his grinnin’ trance. got canned. You don’t suppose they'd 

rst pu Ic se ants to a opt as = Yep! It was him that dragged her out = stood for her after what the critics said 


in front of the curtain. And after that— about Cynthia, do you? Yep, it cost the 


their guide the idea of Service. >| well, the papers, next day, said that boss a lawsuit to do it; but they canned 
“pandemonium reigned.” I dunno what her. Tough? Well, sure it was tough: 
that means, mister; but if it's noise, it but then this whole theatrical game is a 


The recognize that the same principles apply to the >» | sure did reign. And while it reigned, tough proposition, and the stage ain't 

q y P P PPtyY “ there was only one sore guy in the no place for cripples. 

sale of Gas as apply to the sale of any other commodity; house. He was a little runt that was Cynthia’s dad? Did he go West? 
sittin’ in one of the lower right-hand What—with Cynthis llin’ down a per- 

that it is to their own advantage to supply Gas of the y?- ee oe Cooma se Om 

best quality and at the lowest possible price. 
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boxes; but he was also that certain big centage of the gate receipts? Yep, he 
playwritin’ guy I told you about—the went! And did he get better? Oh, hully 
drammertist, mister, that had wrote the gee! mister, you're provokin’! You're 
show. And he loved that last, spoiled goin’ to write this up, ain't you? Well, 
speech like it was a only chee—ild! you take a tip from me, mister: take it 
Oh, bully gee! I dunno what reely done from me, the happy endin’s the stunt. 
| it. First, I thought mebbe Bruce Mac- 
| Rea had busted some of her ribs in the HEY figured it out that “Cynthia” 
clinch act. Afterward they told me it wasn’t the right one of her names for 
wis the turrible strain on her nerves. But art and ads, but the rest of them is the 
if it was the turrible strain on nerves, ones you know so well on them three- 
why didn’t I faint too? And why didn’t foot electrics over the door this minute; 
the boss go dippy? I guess the answer and her dad’s figurin’ on playin’ Hamlet 
is, that Cynthia was a woman: and with in his own production—no harm in figur- 
Wwimmin you never can tell what'll hap- in’; sodon’t be a drammertist : give them 
pen. But the wise ones never knew. You the happy endin’ belongin’ to the fact 
should read the papers next day! It was that Cynthia sure put one over. 
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@ They early realized that their best asset is a satisfied 
customer, because satisfaction to the public means more 
Gas used, and more Gas used means greater satisfac- 
tion to the public. 
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| @Upon these principles the National Commercial Gas 

E Association was formed. The objects of the Associa- 
* tion are to perfect Gas service; to bring your Gas 
company into closer touch with You; to tell you of the 
many valuable and attractive qualities of Gas, of its 
efficiency and economy; to see to it that Gas appliances 
placed on sale for you to buy are the best and most 
satisfactory in every way. 
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@Each year the use of Gas increases. Each year the 
quality of Service improves. Each year the public bet- 
ter understands that its Gas company is composed of 
business men—merchants—whose success depends 
upon honest, modern business methods, who desire t 

serve and who ask, in all good faith, the hearty oe 
éperation of the public in their endeavors. 





@A thriving Gas Company is evidence of a thriving 
community—both prosper through coéperation and an 
intelligent use of Gas. 


@ In order to bring the varied uses of Gas clearly before 
you we have prepared some interesting booklets. 





Yachtsman—And, by Jove! we hadn’t been out ten minutes before a squall struck 
us and over we went. 
Landlubber— Can't you talk about something pleasant? Are you fond of gardening? 


@ For Manufacturers, “A Thousand Uses for Gas.” It 


lists the efficient and economical uses for Gas in over 
60 industries. 


* 
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How Is Business? 


Vl nna 





@ For Every Mature Person, “The Hygienic Value of 
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Gas.” It explains the hygienic effect of Gas lighting — Continued from page 6 
and dispels many fallacies that have heretofore passed a greater factor than the vital statistics the summer has been due to lack of 
upon which we have been accustomed confidence on the part of capital. Much 
unchallenged. to rely. Gradually the public mind will money went into hiding to await develop- 
> | turn away from Washington and legis- ments, Whatever apprehension was felt, 
a ~ | lation to the immense crops which are however, has been set at rest by the 
@ These booklets will be sent Free upon request. - | now being harvested. They can only bumper crops. The next move is the 
i — | mean a wide prosperity. distribution of products and money, 80 
= Write at once. “An ill wind often blows good, and the — that prosperity will be brought to every 
ial = business recession through which we individual. 
= have been passing is no exception. In “The very moving of the crops. will 
] prosperous times merchants are tempted help to swing the tide of business. Such 
=| = | to dabble in many lines of merchandise, movement means action to the railroads 
e It's Waiting for You “The Story of Nancy Gay’ Free. Send for it = | and this inevitably results in overstock- and an increase of earnings for them, 
: Nancy says: “Do you remember how charmingly our house was lighted ing. Now their buying is much more con- and this in turn has a distinet effect on 
at my wedding and how cool and well ventilated it was? Well, that - | centrated and effective.” the general situation.” 
pade®.s ee oe te tay bee, Tred at wes Not all Chicago men, however, share There is a great variety of opinion 
only equipped with old fashioned burners, except for our reading lamps, in this opinion about the crops. A very among Chicago bankers. You discover 


eminent lawyer whose business interests the president of one of its greatest 
run into the many millions made this trust companies saying: “Our trouble has 
very epigrammatic observation on the been economic, not political. The United 
subject: “The effect of the big crops States has been taking a breathing spell: 
on business will be like a cocktail on we are cleaning house in credits and 
an empty stomach. They will exhilarate when we emerge all finance will be more 
for a moment and then will come a pro- — stable than it has been in years.” 

bd ba ° ° = | found reaction.” Yet his colleague just around the 
National Commercial Gas Association Z But for one pessimistic comment about corner, head of one of the strongest 7 


- | the crops there are a hundred rosy _ financial institutions in the country, told 


29 West 39th Street, New York City > | ones. A leading Chicago wholesale hard- me that the source of all our business 


ware merchant said: “The depression of — ills lay in the fact that political econo 


DEL: Mi Mes MUMAUMAAMAMU TAAL EEE 


so | telephoned the Gas Company and they promptly sent a man out and 
h- changed them all to those wonderful new inverted incandescent lamps 
in almost no time and without interfering in any way with all the other 
preparations that were going on. You may be sure we will never live 
where we can't get Gas Company service. We know how good it is.” 
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—from story of Armco Iron,' 


ARMCO Iron Resists Rust 


Our chemists save millions for the public 


VER one hundred million dollars’ 

worth of sheet metal is made each 

year in this country. Most of it 
disappears shortly on account of rust. 
This is due to the fact that most sheet 
metal of the present day contains impuri- 
ties such as carbon, manganese, silicon, 
copper, sulphur; therefore it cannot help 
rusting when exposed to air, moisture or 
corrosive gases, 


Our chemists ave saving millions of dol 
lars for the public as a result of the dis 
covery of two things: first, government 
experts proved that the rapid corrosion 
of steel was caused by the presence 
of impurities, especially manganese ; sec- 
ond, we found the way to make pure iron. 
Mither of these discoveries ranks as one of 
the greatest achievements in metallurgy. 


Pure Rust-Resisting Iron 
Will Save Millions 


Let us illustrate this saving of millions, 
literally. Ina decade, most of the impure 
sheet metal made in 1914 and used in ex- 
posed situations will have been destroyed 
by rust. The sheet steel made in 1904 has 
mostly rusted away. There vou have a 
complete, annual loss of nearly one hun- 
dred million dollars. 


As soon as the public realizes and ac 
cepts the great truth that pure iron is a 
resistant to rust, there will of course be 
little sheet metal used except pure iron. 
When that time comes, this terrific waste 
of millions of dollars will be wiped out. 


These are big figures, big claims—but 
they are true. Perhaps little figures will 
mean more to vou. Let us say it will cost 
you $100 to roof a building with metal 
shingles or sheet metal. Ten years is 
about as long as vou can count on modern 
impure metal roofing lasting. That is a 
cost of $10 a year. Pure iron roofing 
should last many times ten vears. Even 
the old-fashioned charcoal iron roofs 
lasted forty to seventy vears, and that 


iron was not as pure and not as rust 
resisting as the pure iron which we are 
making. So instead of $10 a year, the 
cost of your roof will be nearer $2 a vear. 


Apply the same method of figuring 
savings to other sheet metal products; 
to metal window frames, metal lath, 
ventilators, gutters, pipes; especially to 
stoves, boilers, ranges and furnaces, which 
are peculiarly subject to rust, owing to 
condensation of moisture and to corrosive 
guses; to refrigerators; to road culverts, 
metal cars, boats, flumes, smoke stacks, 
tunks, woven wire fences and the thou- 
sand and one other things made from 
rolled or drawn metal. 


ARMC6O Iron Is Pure 


Armeo [ron is not only pure, rust 
resisting—it is an exceedingly fine qual 
ity of metal for other reasons. Every 
process of manufacture is handled with 
extreme care and is under the supervision 
of very highly trained metallurgists. For 
instance, each sheet, after rolling, under- 
goes a slow annealing process which takes 
a week, although ordinary sheet metal is 
often annealed in a day. Slow annealing 
restores all of the original strength and 
evenness of texture and removes mole 
cular strains caused by rolling. For this 
reason, Armco Tron is very ductile. 


Armco Tron, when galvanized, shows 
practically no dissolution when the zine is 
applied; therefore the zine is not impreg- 
nated with iron particles and lasts much 
longer than the coating onan impure base. 


Terne Plate Roofing 


Armeo Old Style Terne plate, with its 
Armco [ron base, is made by the More- 
wood hand dipped, old style, pure palm 
oil process. No acids are used. The coat 
ing is pure lead and tin—two almost in 
destructible metals. 


There are seven operations. No higher 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Middletown, Ohio 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted International Metal Products Company 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES OF THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


CHICAGO: 1266 People’s Gas Building 
NEW YORK: 551 Hudson Terminal Building 
CINCINNATI: 2101 Union Central Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH: 1832 ONS: LOUIS: 


DETROIT: 901 Ford Building 
LOUIS: 814 New Bank of Commerce Building 
CLEVELAND: 952 Rockefeller Building 


‘*The final saving possible with the universal 
use of Armco Iron for all purposes requiring 
rolled or drawn metal, would compare favor- 
ably with the amount America could save by 
cutting out all her unnecessary fire losses. 


‘Deteating Rust.” 






The trademark ARMCO carries the assurance that Iron bearing that 


mark ix manufactured by The American Rolling Mil Co. with the «kill, 
intellisence and fidelity associated with its products, and, hence, can be 
depended upon to possess in the highest degree the merit claimed for it, 
Ithas behind it the juarantee of that company concerning the purity of 
the iron and the accuracy ond thoroughness with which each step in ite 
manufacture has been conducted, 


grade metal roofing is made in the whole 
world, Each sheet is stamped Armco. 


How To Get ARMCO Iron 


Armceo—American Ingot [ron—is sold 
through distributors of sheet metal. It 
is specified by architects and engineers 
and is used for making sheet metal prod 
ucts by many manufacturers. You can 
buy finished products of Armco ron from 
hardware dealers, tinners and sheet metal 
workers. If you have any difficulty getting 
Armco Trou write us for names of deal 
ers and manufacturers who use Armco. 
For example, the Page Woven Wire Fence 
Company uses Armco Tron. 


Write for Free Book 
“Defeating Rust” 


This book, “Defeating Rust,” contains 
more real information about sheet metal 
than ever before has been put between 
two covers. It tells the complete story 
of pure iron—Armco Tron. It gives proce 
esses by which Armeo Lron is produced, 
It shows how Armco Tren compares with 
other sheet metals in analysis, in tests, in 
actual use. This book gives the experi 
ences of manufacturers in regard to weld- 
ig, stamping, forming, enameling and 
polishing Armco Tron. It tells why stoves 
and refrigerators made of Armco Iron 
last longer. 


Our Service Department will advise vou 
regarding the use of Armeo ron. Our staff 
of metallurgists, chemists and practical 
field men is at your service. 


Please Mail This 
Coupon 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 


CHECK ITEMS 
0 Roofing 
CJ Culverts 
CO Refrigerators 


1 
t 
i 
o 
a 
| 
' 
: C) Enamel Ware 
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s CJ Smoke Stacks 
' 

' 
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. 

' 

' 
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' 
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(J Water Tanks 
( Railroad Cars 
O) Motor Boats 


C1 Terne Plate OC Flumes 
(_] Window Frames CJ Metal Lath 


48-page book 
fully illustrated 


Name.. 


Address........ 










Box 502, Middletown, Ohio 
Tell me why ARMCO IRON is best for: 


_ a Advertising Signs 
C) Galvanized Pails 1] Woven Wire Fencing 
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0 Stoves and Furnaces 











Double Grip 


PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


WITH knee-length 

Summer underwear, 
low shoes, silk hose, the 
double-grip feature adds snug- 
ness, security, perfect fitting. 
“* Tailored to fit the leg.’’ 


Get all the comfort you can 
for your 25 or 50 cents. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY, Makers 
Chicago 


New York 


P< PARIS 
i4))GARTERS 


(4 ~ No metal 
“can touch you 







der this portrait were the words: 


sore spot, 


deal of talk about legislative, psy- 
chological, 
sons for 






extravagance. 


of the 














FORD OWNERS 


Get AcquaintecL, 
With Your Magneto! 





A weak mag- 
neto may be the 
cause of en- 
gine troubles 
which you now 
lay to other 
causes. 


Ho 


| than a 










Magnetometer 


just what your magneto is 


shows continuously 


doing; warns you when it is getting too weak, 


and indicates its condition so that you may keep 


that smart, snappy 
The saving in 


it right in shape to give 
spark necessary for a lively motor. 
gasoline, due 
magneto working efficiently will soon Pay for the 
magnetometer, which costs only § 

Our free booklet E will be ere to any Ford 
owner interested. If you cannot buy a Hoyt at 
your garage or hardware dealer's, write to us 


‘il 


Penacook, N.H. 





to perfect combustion with your 


| but not for long. 


Elec. Instrument Works 
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The Edge Stays Sharp 


Here is a pocket knife that does 
stay sharp under the hardest 
tests. Blades are fine English 
crucible steel and the springs 
are always tight. 


KEEN KUTTER 


pocket knives are guaranteed to make good 
and are sold with the understanding that 
the dealer will refund the price if they 
don't. Thisis true of every tool bearing 
the Keen Kutter trade mark. Jf not at 
your dealer's, write us. 


Pocket ate SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


Price $1.00. 
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mists were trying to run the business of 
the country and that unless there was a 
let-up in business baiting, no man could 
tell what would happen. 

I will supplement these Chicago ex- 
pressions with a statement made by the 
president of a bank that vies with some 
of the greatest of Wall Street institu- 
tions in prestige and power. “You can't 
legislate a country into prosperity,” he 
said, “but you can legislate a country 
out of prosperity. If it were not for some 
of our overzealous statesmen we would 
be in an almost impregnable position, 
because, when all is said and done, a 
great many of our business ills are im- 
aginary. It is easy to howl calam- 


course, 


and standardization, 


A* automobile maker 
insight and resource 


causes of the business reaction in a strik- 


of vision. The 


is that the automobile business, 
which forms its dominant activity, has 
passed through a period of weeding out 
and has taken its 
place as a militant and stable industry. 


The Thing Called Business Fear 
a man of keen 
sums up the 


ing way. He said: 

“One reason why business men have 
been in trouble this year is their lack 
case of some motor manu- 
facturers will illustrate. When their 
business began to boom they were over- 


0108, 


must get the ‘hard-times bug’ out of our 


system. When we do this and capitalize 


the tremendous crop prospects before 
us nothing can stop the country. I be. 


lieve Congress should remain in session 
and finish the work in hand, no matter 
if it takes sixty or ninety days. What- 
ever it may do has already been dis. 
counted. Let us know where we stand 
and we can go ahead under full steam, 
if we relieve the uncertainties, to a tri- 
umphant prosperity.” 

When you come to analyze business 
in New York City, you attack a prob. 
lem which does not exist in any other 
American community. Here is a do. 

main all its own, at once finan- 





ity. Some men in the present situ- 
ation remind me of a sign that 
I once saw in a Pittsburgh club. 
It showed the portrait of a 
grouchy-looking old man, and un 


‘I’m an old man and 
many troubles, but many 
never happened.’ ” 
One more view 
this Chicago group. It is the com- 
ment of a very remarkable man 
whose immense wealth and _ busi- 
ness career are familiar to most 
newspaper and magazine readers. 
He put his finger on the American 
because, when I asked 
him to size up the business situa- 
tion, he said: “There is a great 


I've had 
of them 


will round out 


and various other rea- 
hard times in the United 
States. Some of these may be true, 
but it strikes me that the chief 
trouble of the American people is 
They spend more 
There will never 
prosperity in | 
the great mass | 
learned | 
] 





than they make. 
be any permanent 
this country until 
population has 
the lesson of thrift.” 


Optimism Unquenched 





cially self-sufficient and yet com- 
mercially dependent upon the rest 
of the country. 

You need no search warrant to 
discover that Wall Street is in its 
starkest depression since 1893. 
Fortunately Wall Street no longer 
represents or expresses the finan- 
cial mind of the country. Each 
year the rest of the United States 
asserts an increasing economic in- 
dependence of that one-time throne 
room of the monarchs of money, 


Wilson and Wall Street 

HAT might be considered the 

Wall Street attitude toward 
business, and this inevitably means 
the Wall Street attitude toward 
President Wilson (so closely have 
business and politics become en- 
twined), may be summed up as 
follows: 

“Four months ago President Wil- 
son stood at the high tide of his 
popularity with business. He had 
achieved for the moment what few 
American Presidents have achieved 

the admiration, respect, and 
much of the support of the finan- 
cial district. Even a great major- 
ity of the members of the Stock 








AS you go from city to city 
searching the business map, 
it is inevitable that comment, like 


history, should repeat itself. This 
is due to the fact, as I discovered, 


Lady—-Have you been working ever since 
I gave you the pie last summer? 

Tramp—No, ma’am. I just got out of the 
hospital. 


Exchange were behind him. He 
| had written two constructive pieces 
of legislation, the tariff and the 
| currency laws, on the books of the 
nation. Big and little business 
stood ready to back him up. But in- 





that the causes of our business set- 
back are few in number, and the 
effects are approximately the same in 
nearly every locality. 

You have only to go to Cleveland to 
find this out. Here I talked with more 
score of representative men 
manufacturers, jobbers, retailers, bank- 
ers, and citizens generally. While they 
strenuously denounced the evil of ex- 
cessive and continuous legislation, nearly 
all of them had at least held their own 
in business and some showed increases. 

I found a characteristic example of 
American optimism in a huge foundry 
in Cleveland. When I visited this es- 
tablishment it was shut down; the 
great furnaces were black and cold; 
the mighty hammers were idle; silence 
brooded. But, curiously enough, it was 
not the silence that portends disaster. 
I found this out when I saw the presi- 
dent in his office, a big, amiable, open- 
faced man, whose very presence and 


| manner proclaimed the spacious outlook. 


said, “I am closed down, 
I wanted to make some 
changes in the plant, and business has 
been a little slack. But I am going to 
start up in a week, and I am going to 


“Yes,” he 


put in the biggest stock that I have 
carried in years. because I believe that 


the great crops about to be harvested 
and our business is closely allied with 
agriculture—means that we are going to 
have a wonderful prosperity.” 


Cramping the Living Body 

ERE, as elsewhere, I found bitter 
| | protest against excessive and insist 
ent legislation. The situation with regard 
to the antitrust bills is cleverly summed 


| up in the report made to the Cleveland 


Chamber of Commerce on the antitrust 
bills, which said among other things: 
“It would be the height of folly to 
put the entire body in a plaster cast 
because some fingers were out of joint.” 
Certainly there are no signs of dis 
tress in Cleveland. When you look, for 
instance, for those two unfailing meas- 
ures of progress in any community—the 
bank clearings and the building permits 
—you find here, as I found in St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, and various other 
places, a steady increase over last year. 
Pass on to Detroit, where you find less 
of the spirit of pessimism than in almost 
any other American city. One reason, of 


whelmed by what the moment seemed to 
hold out. On the strength of orders for 
a day they rushed in to build for a year. 
The net result was overexpansion. Many 
men in many industries found this out 
to their sorrow this year. 

“Then, too, there is the thing which 
I would call Fear in business. President 
Wilson probably meant this when he 
spoke of the depression being psycho- 
logical. The truth of the matter is that 
most business men are the biggest cow- 


ards in the world. Like Wall Street, 
they accept rumors without investiga- 
tion, and it is this kind of emotion that 


starts runs on banks, puts money away 
in stockings and tin boxes where it is 
of no use to anybody and helps to bring 
about calamity talk. Personally I think 
that fully a third of the prevailing de- 
pression has been due to this.” 


The Springs of Wealth 


Oo! T of Detroit came a statement on 
the situation that seems to seta new 
mark for patriotism in business. It was 
made by a man young in years and bril- 
liant in achievement, who is one of the 
foremost figures in the automobile world. 

“There is no question that we have 
had a decided lull in business,” he said, 
“but I am optimistic about the outlook. 
All our wealth really springs from a few 
the ground, the lakes, the rivers, 
and the sea. Therefore the basis of pros- 
perity is certain. If business is bad the 
only way to overcome it, as I learned 
many years ago when I was a salesman, 
is by hard work. 

“IT think, as many other business men 
think, that there is too much politics in 
business. We are trying to run our com- 
mercial affairs from the political end, for 
political effect. While I am not in ae- 
cord with all the things that President 
Wilson and Congress advocate, after all 
is said and done we are Americans at 
bottom, and I am more concerned in 
the ultimate success and prosperity of 
the country than in the rehabilitation or 
downfall of any party. What we want 
is prosperity, and if we can get it from 
the Wilson Administration, I am for it 
and so are all fair-minded men. 

“T have been a Republican all my life 
and I am loyal to my political convice- 
tions, but I am an American first. We 


SOUrTCeS 


stead of giving the country a chance 
to fulfill its natural expansive des- 
tiny, he instigated hostile legislation, ere- 
uting discontent and lack of confidence 
in all large financial enterprise. He has 
stifled initiative and taken the courage 
out of Big Business. All that Wall Street 
ean do is to indulge ip some watchful 
and costly waiting, hoping that the ‘fat’ 
on Which it exists will not give out.” 


““Corn-fed ’’ Statesmen 


HE plain, unvarnished truth is that 

Wall Street does not expecta rebound 
for a considerable time. No matter how 
quickly the country “comes back,” it 
cannot be restored to anything like its 
normal activities until the railroads get 
on their financial feet, and this state of 
affairs has come to be regarded as full 
twin to the millennium. 

Quite naturally that part of business 
dependent upon or related to Wall Street 
is in similar somber mood. The extreme 
view is expressed by the president of 
n great bank within a stone’s throw of 
the Stock Exchange, who said: “We are 
absolutely standing still and we will be 
lucky if we don’t go back with a bump 
With the interest on half a billion dol- 
lars of bonds defaulted since the first 
of this year, and with the stock of only 
fourteen railroads selling above par, we 
are in a dangerous situation. It is all 
due to the ‘pernicious activities of a lot 
of ‘corn-fed’ statesmen, who are writing 
their grievances, resentments, personal 
and political prejudices in laws that con- 
trol, disconcert and disaffect business. 
We never know what the next day will 
bring forth. Until the status of business 
is defined we are helpless.” 


A More Judicial View 

NOTHER great Wall Street banker. 

more judicial than the one I have just 

quoted, expressed -himself as follows: 

“The trouble with Washington is that 
it does not estimate the effect of legis- 
lation. It does not realize that the 
drastic cure for business may also kill. 
Still, I have more faith in the resources 
of the country than in the intent of its 
lawmakers. Sooner or later the people, 
who cannot be fooled all the time, will 
rise up and make a change.” 

Leaving the Wall Street influence and 
touching actual New York commerce we 
find a less depressing outlook. As a 
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matter of fact—so far as the general 
mercantile situation is concerned—it is 
no different from the conservative view 
in New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, De- 
troit, or Cincinnati The huge jobbing 
houses have barely held their own by the 
hardest kind of effort and a larger cost 
than ever before. The president of the 
largest wholesale grocery establishment 
in New York echoed this sentiment, and 
also crystallized what is seething in the 
average big business mind, by saying: 

“If we must have new laws govern- 
ing business, let them at least be writ- 
ten so clearly that the average intelli- 
gence can comprehend them. Why shou'd 
Congress impose the added burden of 
making us hire a corporation lawyer to 
interpret the statutes?” 

When you sum up the mercantile situ- 
ation, based on the nation-wide’ reports 
received by such agencies as Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s, you find this to be the case: 

Conditions were no worse at the end 
of July than during the four weeks pre- 
ceding. Needed rains have fallen in 
many districts: the general crop situa- 
tion has improved; clearance sales and 
hot weather have enlarged the turnover 


of summer goods; reports from _ iron, 
steel, and allied lines, such as agricul- 
tural implements, car building and 


repairing, show betterment; bank clear 
ings, especially in New York, con- 
tinue to improve, and the settlement of 
various labor troubles add to the gradual 
elimination of unrest. More encourag- 
ing than all this is the normal number 


of failures and the fact that in cities 
like New York, Chicago, and Philadel- 


phia savings deposits are increasing. 


The Case of New England 
HE business face of New England 
has the look of the granite rock on 
which the Pilgrim Fathers stepped, as 
may be expected in a region hard hit 
by the tariff, and with its financial peace 
shaken by the New Haven collapse. The 
struggle to keep business up to its nor- 
mal has wiped out party lines alto- 
gether. Here is a Boston view, which 
finds a responsive echo in every manufac- 
turing center: 
“Business is bad and it will be a 
miracle if it does not become worse. 
President Wilson’s whole attitude toward 


business has been wrong. When he 
emerged for a moment from his self 
satisfied shell and began to send for 


business men to talk over the situation 
at the outset he summoned only those 
persons who he knew would tell him 
what he wanted 
to hear. He sim- 


“The uncertainty with regard to the 
working of the new currency law, con 
trolled as it will be by political ap 
pointees like McAdoo and Williams, is 
an element to be considered; but, worst 
of all, is the dread of undigested legisla 
tion which the Administration is trying 
to wring from Without re- 
gard to the ultimate merits of this legis 
lation, one thing is certain; it opens up 
a new period of litigation where busi- 
ness men had thought they might be able 
to adjust themselves to the Sherman 
Law as interpreted by the courts. The 
enactment of any of the bills now before 
Congress means years of uncertainty. 

“Specifically, the enactment of the 
Trade Commission Bill would establish 
a system of government spies over every 
business, large or small, which honest 
business men believe would be intolerable. 
It would place every business man under 


Congress. 


suspicion and would discourage enter- 
prise. The President’s assurance that 


after this legislation hasonce been passed, 
business need fear no further legislation 
while he is in the White House, is of no 
significance whatever, for there is no 
legislation conceivable which would leave 
a feeling of greater uncertainty in all 
lines of business than that which Con- 
gress is now considering.” 


Throughout New Engiand, there is 
much pessimism. From New Haven 
comes this word: “In industries where 


textiles are more or less used, business 
is somewhat better than in the metal 
lines, but in spite of every effort to get 
more business at cost or little better, 
there is no encouragement.” 

The head of a large business in Spring 
field “Our business for the last 
six months shows a 5 per cent increase 
over the corresponding months of last 
year. Thebulk of buyingis in sma?lorders, 
and indicates ‘a hand to mouth’ policy.” 

I can best sum up the whole New 
England situation by quoting a very 
conservative Boston banker who said: 

“We have had about all the liquida- 
tion in securities that we can stand. Let 
us now have a liquidation of legislation.” 


A Swing Around the Country 


S° limited is the remaining space that 


says: 


it is only possible to take a swift 
swing around the rest of the country. 
Take first the Pacific Coast, that bul- 


wark of an indomitable optimism. Here, 
the opening of the Panama Canal vies 
with the crop prospect as a favorable 
factor for the future. 

Spokane, which also speaks for east- 


E-xposition—give San Francisco a stimu | 


lation that fills the community with 
high hope. Preparations for the fair 
have caused much activity in building 


and in real estate and the result is that 
bank clearings, building operations, and 
imports show a considerable increase 
over last year. 

Los Angeles suffered a slump in her 
principal winter commodity, which hap- 
pens to be tourists. But the feeling in 
the capital 
spite a vast army of the unemployed, is 
one of courage and faith, which is typ- 
ical of the attitude of that whole 
tion of the nation. 


The South Prospering 


sec 


HE situation in the Southwest, of 
which Texas is the largest single 


unit, is one of the most satisfactory in 
the whole country, for the reason that 
here the general prosperity is almost al- 
together dependent upon the crops, led 
by King Cotton. 

Continuing through the South you find 
slow improvement, always attributable 
to the soil. In States like Alabama, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Arkansas 
much of this uplift is due to the move- 


ment for better farming among the 
“poor whites.” Savannah, Charleston, 
Atlanta, Jacksonville, Little Rock. have 
increased hank clearings and a slight 
boom in manufacturing and jobbing. 


New Orleans provides a refreshing re- 
lief from the legislation-produced de- 
pression of the rest of the country by 
reporting a distinct impetus to trade due 
to a bill just enacted by the State which 
exempts money in hand and on deposit 
from taxation. VPerhaps the most strik- 
ing feature of the whole Southern situ- 
ation is that the number of unemployed 
is less than in any other section. 

In the Middle West where throbs the 
heart of the steel industry—the prob- 
lem of idle labor strains even the high- 
est faith. Every community from Cin- 
cinnati to Grand Rapids, considers itself 
fortunate to hold its own. 

In the Near and Far West, there is 
mor® activity; cities like Kansas City, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Des Moines, re- 


porting gradual increases and somewhat | 


buoyant prospects. But the burden of 
every letter is: “We are being legislated 
todeath. Why doesn't Washington let up?” 
The Big Significance 
yo have now seen something of the 
business situation. How does it sum 
up—what is the real significance: what 
does it hold out 
for the future? 








ply repeated what 
he did with the 
Mexican situa- 
tion: he refused 
to have an open 
mind; he does 
not want all sides 
of a question. 
The result of the 
misinforma- 
tion poured into 
his ear is that he 
has adhered to a 
policy that dis- 
rupts confidence 
and plays havoc 
with trade.” 

The shoe indus- 
try, one of the 
mainstays of 
Massachu- 
setts business, will 
serve to illustrate. 
I asked an officer 
of one of the 
great shoe ma- 
chinery concerns 
to sum up the sit- 
uation. He said: 








Perhaps in no 
other similar 
crisis in our coun- 
try has 
sibility 
unanimously fixed, 
The majority ver 
dict irrespective 
of party puts it 
squarely and fair- 
ly up to the Presi- 
dent’s determina 
tion to force a cor- 
rective and 
stantly changing 
program of legis- 
lation upon a com- 
merce already law 
weary and anx 
ious to he let 
alone. So much 
for the cause. 

The net result 
has been a far 
filrng depression 
that more than 
once verged peril 
ously near panic, 
Only the courage 


con 








“With the ex- panei 
ception of one 
large shoe manu 
facturer, who 
makesa low-priced 
shoe, I don't know of a single manufac 
turer, large or small, who does not say 
that his business to-day is at a lower 
ebb than at any time for many years. 

“What is true of the shoe industry is 
true of every other industry which has 
come to my attention. Merchants report 
that those who have been carrying charge 
accounts are buying hardly anything, 
while those who hitherto have been in 
the habit of paying cash are asking for 
credit. There is no fundamental reason 
why this should be so. Ordinarily, with 
the of such are re- 
ported to be in sight, all industry would be 
picking up, but that is not the case to-day. 


Motorist: 


prospects crops as 


“*Hey! 


You big bully, why don’t you pick on something your own size?’’ 


ern Washington, northern Idaho, and 
western Montana, reports slow, but 
steady revival, the biggest small grain 


crop in its history, a system of coopera- 
tive marketing that wil! double the fruit 
and berry output. So, too, with Port- 
land and Seattle, where, in addition to 
the natural uplift caused hy the crop 
situation, the deepening of waterways 
and the construction of the Government 
railroad in Alaska stimulate the busi- 
ness pulse. Sacramento reports “funda- 
mental conditions sound,” but a_ con- 
spicuous absence of a speculative desire. 

Several distinctive reasons—but par- 
ticularly the approaching Panama-Pacific 





and resource that 
lie at the very 
roots of Ameri- 
ean 
enabled 
try to resist surrender until 
more consistent than man 
rescue with bounteous These 
crops, therefore, are the hope of the 
business to-morrow. Without them the 
outlook would indeed be dark. 

But with the many-sided plenty that 
they bring; with pending legislation 


ee | 


nature 
came to the 
crops. 


partially discounted: with some kind of | 
settlement of the railway rate case, the | 


conviction grows in most quarters that 
perhaps the worst is over and that 


despite Washington, a European war and 
all that war means, the country will 
march on to its natural destiny of ever- 
widening prosperity. 




















of southern California, de- | 


| 
| 


respon- | 
been so} 


business have | 
the coun- | 





Pp 
Because it Upholds Him 


He Safely Recommends it 
because of This Trade Mark 





@_ Even if the dealer did not know that 
on tens of thousands of Ford cars these 
Road Smoothers render the best and 
longest comfort, he would stake his 
reputation upon it just because it is a 
K-W. This mark of quality means 
reliability without a doubt, otherwise 
it would not be a K-W. 





@ Tell your dealer to put a set on your 
car today, then and only then, will 
you realize how K-W Road Smoothers 
smooth out the roughest roads. 


@ What you demand first is comfort. 

The reasons you get it are—the helical 

spring that takes up shock; the air 

chamber that checks rebound; and the 

anti-side- motion links that prevent side 
rocking and the chassis from getting 
out of alignment. 


@ Next, you demand that this comfort 
be reliable and lasting. ‘The reasons it 
is permanent are also K-W reasons 

high grade heat-treated drop forgings ; 
electric smelted chrome Vanadium 
steel springs (not ordinary spring 
steel); extra heavy 
bushings, and all 
and perfectly built. 


phosphor bronze 
thoroughly tested 


@_ Beware of imitations. The K-W 
is the only Road Smoother. K-W 
Road Smoothers are sold by dealers 
who know the difference, everywhere, 
at one price. 


$2555" OF FOUR 
ONE FOR EACH WHEEL 
If your dealer cannot supply you sent direct on receipt 
of price. Write for booklet ““Tahing Out the Bumps.” 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Chester Ave. 


Manufacturers of the 100,000 
K-W Master Vibrators 
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WHIRLPOOL 


SANITARY 


DISHWASHER: 


Banishes the disease - breeding 
dishrag from the home. 


Releases the housewife from 
ceaseless kitchen drudgery. 

Dishes are washed and dried 
and sterilized in a few minutes. 

The he wife’s hands remain 
always soft and white, because 


The Hands Never Touch 
the Water 
“It makes dishwashing a pleasant task” 


Write for beautifully illustrated 
booklet showing every phase ofthe 
Whirlpool Sanitary Dishwasher. 


Thousands are being sold by leading 
stores in Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis and other large 
cities. The Whirlpool enjoys a mo- 
nopoly of the market, and furnishes 
agents the best opportunities for quick 
money making available anywhere. 


HERSHEY-SEXTON MFG. COMPANY 
1221 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 






































A powder which an- 
aswers the three-fold 


Found! demand made in the name of beauty —- it 


supplies bloom and fairness with skin protection, and it lasts, 


Ingram'’s 


veola . 
KSouver 7d. WME 


Face Powder 50c 


At drug stores or by mail postpaid 
Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Many keep two 
tints handy. For evening, white or brunette powder is best 
For daylight, flesh or pink is best. For neck and arms, use 
white, Send us 2¢ postage to cover the cost of mailing and 
receive free a sample of Milkweed Cream, of Velveola 
Souveraine, of Ingram’s Rouge, also Zodenta Tooth Powder 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Can. 59 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


IngrGm's Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexions 

—Improves Bad Complexions 
There Is Beauty in Every Jar. Price 50c and 
$1.00 at druggists’. 














** Advertising is today the mightiest 
factor in the business world. It ts 
an evolution of modern industrial 
competition. It is a business builder, 
avith a potency that goes beyond 
human desire. It is a positive crea- 
tive force in business. It builds fac- 
tories, skyscrapers and railroads. It 
makes two blades of grass grow in 
the business world where only one 
grew before. It multiplies human 
avants and intensifies human desires.’ 
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ivory keys in the short space . button and requested = the 
of two and a half minutes The German War Machine answering orderly to bring 
(as I was keenly interested, Cont ifr 43 map 64 and the officer in 
I timed it) could show the enfinuas from page 3 charge. With the usual 
exact spot of the train between two sta- easily prepared into a palatable meal promptness both map and _ officer ap- 
tions, the train being over 500 kilome- with the simple addition of hot water. peared. The officer, who could not have 
ters distant from Berlin. Of this preparation huge quantities are been more than twenty-five years of 

As every class Al vessel in the mer- always kept in stock for the army. age, discussed with me in fluent collo- 


chant marine of Germany, especially the 


passenger boats of the big steamship 
lines, can be pressed into government 
service, so can all motor vehicles, taxis, 


and trucks owned either privately or by 


corporations be called upon if con- 
sidered necessary. 
Through this vast and far-reaching 


system of transportation, Germany is 
enabled to throw a million fully equipped 
men on to either of her frontiers with- 
in forty-eight hours. She can double 
this host in sixty hours more. 


Victualization 

LS gen gl dictum that an army 
marches on its stomach is as true 

to-day as it was then, adequate provi- 


sions for man and beast being the most 
important factor in 


Intelligence 
ITHOUT doubt the most important 
division of the General Staff and 
upon. whose information and efforts the 
whole machine hinges is the Intelligence 
Department, really covering many difter- 
ent fields—for instance, general science, 
especially strategy, topography, ballistics, 
but mainly the procuring of information, 
data, plans, maps, etc., kept more or less 
secret by other powers. In this division 
the brightest young officers and general 
officials are found. The training and 
knowledge required of the men in this serv- 
ice are exacting to a degree. It requires 
in most cases the undivided attention 
—often a life study—to a single subject. 
It has been the unswerving policy of 


quial English the whole of this section 
of Lincolnshire. Not a hummock, road, 
road house, even to farmer’s residences 
and blacksmith’s shop, of which he did 
not have exact knowledge. I expressed 


astonishment at this most unusual ac- 
quaintance with the locality, and sug- 


gested that he must have spent consider- 
able time in residence there. Conceive my 
astonishment when informed that he had 
never been out of Germany and the only 
voyage ever undertaken by him led him 
as far as Helgoland. Subsequently 
through careful inquiries and research— 
my work bringing me into constant con- 
tact with the various divisions—I found 
that the whole of England, France, and 
Russia was carefully cut into sections, 
each of those sections being in charge of 
two officers and a 





military science. The 
economic feeding of 
three-quarters of a 
million men in peace 
time is work enough. 
It becomes a serious 
problem in the event 
of war, especially to 
a country like 
Germany, which is 
somewhat dependent 
on outside sources 
for the feeding of 
her millions. The 
authorities, quite 
aware of a_ possible 
blockading and con- 
sequent stoppage of 
imports, have made 
preparations with 
their usual thorough 
German completeness. 


At any given time 
there is sufficient 


foodstuff for man and 
beast stored in state 
storehouses and the 
large private con- 
cerns to feed the en- 


tire German army 
for twelve months. 
This might seem in- 
adequate, but it is 
not, the authorities 
being well aware 
that war in Europe 
at the present time 


could not and would 
not last longer than 
such a period. 

Once a year these 
storehouses are over- 
hauled and perisha- 
ble or deteriorating 
provisions replaced. 
Tens of thousands of 
tons ‘of foodstuffs, 
especially fodder, are 
sold far below their 
usual market prices 
to the poorer classes, 





Moods 


By SARA TEASDALE 








AM the still rain falling, 
Too tired for singing mirth— 
Oh be the green fields calling, 
Oh be for me the earth! 


I am the brown bird pining 
To leave the nest and fly— 

Oh be the fresh cloud shining, 
Oh be for me the sky! 


secretary whose sole 
duty it was to ac- 
quaint and make 
themselves perfectly 
familiar with every- 
thing in that partic- 
ular locality. Through 
the far-reaching sys- 
tem of espionage, the 


latest and most up- 
to-date information 
is always forthcom 
ing, and time and 
again I myself, often 
returning from a 
mission like one of 
those to the naval 
base in Scotland, 


have sat by the hour 
verbally amplifying 
my previous reports. 

A part of the in- 
telligence system is 
the personatity 
squad, whose duty it 
is to acquaint them- 
selves with the per- 
sonality of every 
army and navy offi- 
cer of the leading 
powers. I have seen 
reports as to the en- 
vironments, habits, 
hobbies, and general 
proclivities of men 
such as Admiral 
Fisher, commanding 
the Channel Squad- 
ron of the British 
Navy, down to 
Colonel Ribault, in 
charge of a _ battery 
in Toulouse. To mili- 
tary or naval officers 
and men of affairs 
the reason and bene- 
fit of such a system 

















notably farmers. 

Likewise the material used by 
is as far possible supplied 
farmer direct. 

The total absence 
fingered army contractors in Germany 
is pleasant to the eyes of those who 
know the conditions in some other coun 
tries I could mention. 

Besides, the whole of the German 
fighting machine is so organized that in 
all probability decisive battles would be 
fought in the enemy’s country, in which 
case the onus of feeding the troops would 
fall on the enemy, by the military 
devices “requisitioning” and “comman 


the army 


as by the 


of bloated, pudgy 


deering.” 

In this German, and especially Prus- 
sian, quartermasters are in no way be- 
hind their English confréres, of whose 
activity in the Boer War I know from 


personal experience. 


Special Foods 


ote give but another instance of the 
scientific thoroughness in detail, take 
a single food preparation—the [rbsen- 
wurst (pea-meal sausage )—a preparation 
of peas, meal, bacon, salt, and 
ing, compressed in a dry state into air 
and water tight tubes in the form of a 
svusage, each weighing a quarter of a 
pound. 

Highly nutritious, light in weight. prac- 
tically indestructible, wholesome, this is 
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the Prussian military authorities to 
know as much of the rest of the Euro- 
pean countries they know of their 
own. In the war of 1870-71, German com- 
manders down to the lieutenant leading 
a small detachment had accurate infor- 
mation, charts and data of every province 
in France, giving them more accurate 
knowledge of a foreign country than that 
country had of itself. It is a notorious 
fact that, after the defeat of the French 
armies at Weissenburg and Worth and 
luter at Metz, the French commanders 
and officers lost valuable time and stra- 
tegical positions through sheer igno- 
rance of their own country. This 
impossible under the Prussian system. 
To-day there isnot a countryin Europe of 
which there are not the most elaborate 
charts and maps, topographically exact 
to the minutest detail, docketed in the 
archives of the General Staff. This ap- 
plies as a rule to the General Staff of 
most nations, but not to such painstak- 
ing details. 


Exhaustive Knowledge of Enemies 
HILE undergoing instructions in 
the Admiral Stab in the Kéoénig- 
vriitzer Strasse 70 previous to my being 
sent on an English mission, a controversy 
urose between my instructor and myself 
as to the distance between two towns on 
the Lincolnshire He pushed a 


as 


is 


coast. 





are obvious. The 
general reader, how- 
ever, may not quite 
see the point. The 
position of a com- 


mander in the field is analogous to the 
executive head of a big selling concern. 
A semipersonal knowledge of the foibles 
and characteristics of his customers with 
out doubt gives him an advantage over 
a rival concern, neglecting the personal 
equation being really more important than 
is generally understood. This has long 
been recognized and fully taken advan- 
tage of by the German Army authorities. 


Aerial Weapons 
LO fa awe the last few years an en- 
tirely new, and, according to Ger- 
man ideas, most important factor has 
entered and seriously disturbed the rela- 
tive military power of European nations. 
This is the aerial weapon. 
Since the days of Otto Lilienthal and 
his glider, it has been the policy of 
Germany to keep track of all inventions 


likely to be embodied and made use of 
in the War Machine. It is a far cry 
from Lilienthal’s glider to the last 


word in aerial construction such as the 
mysterious Zeppelin-Parseval sky mon- 
ster that, carrying a complement of twen- 
ty-five men and twelve tons of explo- 
sives, sailed across the North Sea, cir- 
cled over London, and returned to Ger- 
many. lLilienthal’s glider kept aloft 
four minutes, but this new dreadnought 
of Germany’s flying navy was _ aloft 
ninety-six hours, maintaining a speed of 
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thirty-eight miles an hour, this even in 
the face of a storm pressure of almost 
eighty meters. Such feats as this are 
significant. They are at the same time the 
outcome and the cause of the develop- 
ment of this part of the War Machine. 

It is my purpose here to tell you how 
far Germany has advanced and pro- 
gressed in this struggle for mastery of 


the sky. I shall disclose facts about her 
system that have never appeared in 
print—that have never been heard in 


conversation. They are known only to 
the General Staff at Berlin, not even in 
the cabinets of Europe. 


Secret Aerial Strength 


NERMANY without doubt has the most 
G up-to-date aerial fleet in the world. 
The budget of the Reichstag of 1908-1909 
allowed and provided for the building 
and maintenance of twelve dirigibles of 
the Zeppelin type. So far as the knowl- 
edge of the rest of the world is con- 
cerned this is all the sky navy that 
Germany possesses. It is a fact, though, 


that she has three times the number 
that she officially acknowledges. 
The dirigible-balloon centers in Ger- 


many are five and they are situated at 
vitally strategic points. There are two on 
the French border, one on the Russian 
border, one on the Atlantic Coast, and a 
central station near Berlin. The exact 
places are Strassburg, Frankfort on the 





the air a desirable length of time with- 


out coming down. The secret devices of 
the German war office have eliminated | 
all these objectionable features. They 
have overcome the condition of bulk and 
heaviness of structure by their Govern- | 
ment chemists devising the formula of | 
a material that is lighter than aluminum, | 
yet which possesses all of that metal’s | 
density and which has also the flexibil- | 
the 

| 

| 


ity of steel. Airships not among 
twelve that Germany officially admits 


are made of this material. Its formula 
is a Government secret and Englahd or 
France would give thousands of dollars 
to possess it. 

The objection of inflammability of the 
lifting power has also been overcome. 
The power of the ordinary hydrogen gas 


in all its various forms has been 
multiplied threefold by¥-a new gas 


discovered at the Spandau Government 
chemical laboratory. Thi gas has also 
the enormous advantage of being abso- 
lutely uninflammable. I have seen experi- 
ments made with it. It cannot be used 
for illuminating purposes. Dirigibles that 
are equipped with it are not liable to the 
awful explosions that have characterized 
flights under the ordinary system. The 
new gas has also the enormous advan- 
tage of having a liquid form. To pro- 
duce the gas it is only necessary to let 
the ordinary atmosphere come in con- 
tact with the liquid. Carried in eylin- 








Main, Posen, ders two feet 
Wilhelms- long and with 
hafen, and Ber- | a diameter of 
lin. This does | six inches it is 
not include the | obvious. that 
marvelous sta- enough of this 
tion at Helgo- liquid can be 
tand in the carried aboard 
North Sea, this the big war 
being a _ stra- dirigibles to per- 
tegic point in mit their refill- 
relation to Great ing in mid-air, 
Britain. Noth- So, you see, all 
ing is known the objections 
about this Hel- to the commonly 
goland station. known system of 
None but those operation have 
on official busi- been overcome 
ness are per- by the War 
mitted within a Office. 
thousand yards The last di- 
of it. I shall tell rigible tried by 
things concern- , the War Office 
ing it. Little Mothers | in 1912, the 
Besides these a mysterious Zep- 
purely military pelin X, made 
posts there are a number of commercial a continuous trip from Stettin over the 
stations necessary as depots of the regu- Baltic to Upsala in Sweden, thence 


lar transportation aerial lines that 
operate for the convenience of the public. 


like Germany’s commercial steamers, 
however, they are controlled and = sub- 
sidized by the Government. At a few 


hours’ notice they can be converted and 
made use of for Government purposes. 
Taking these transportation lines into 
consideration, it is safe to state that by 
now Germany could send fifty huge air- 
ships to war. ; 


Revolutionizing Discoveries 


T may be a puzzle to Americans why, 

in the face of disasters and accidents 
to these Zeppelins, Gerthany is spending 
about $4,000,000 on her aerial fleet. Now 
we come to a very significant point. I 
know, and certain members of the Ger- 
man General Staff know well as 
trusted men in the aerial corps, that 
there are two conditions under which 
airships are operated in Germany. One 
is the ordinary more or less well-known 
system which characterizes the operation 
of all the passenger lines now in sery- 
ice in the Empire. It is the system under 
which all the disasters that appear in 
the newspapers occur. Airships that 
are used in the general army flights and 
maneuvers are also run under the same 
system as the passenger dirigibles—for 
a reason. 

The other system is an absolute se 
cret of the German General Staff. It is 
not used in the general maneuvers, only 
in specific cases, and these always se- 
cretly. It has been proved to be effec- 
tive in eliminating 75 per cent of the ac- 
cidents which have characterized all of 
Germany’s adventures in dirigibles and 
heavier-than-air machines. These sta- 
tistics are known only among the Ger 
man General Staff officers. 

Let us go into this further. Critics of 
the German dirigible who foolishly rate 
the French aeroplane superior point out 
that the Zeppelins have three serious 
defects—bulk and heaviness of struc- 
ture, inflammability of the lifting power— 
the that’ floats them—and insuffi- 
ciency of fuel carriage. In other words, 
they cannot ship enough gas to stay in 
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across the Baltic again to Riga in the 
Gulf of Finland, where it doubled and 
sailed back to Stettin. This was a 
journey of 976 miles. The airship had 


a complement of twenty-five men 
and twelve tons of dead weight. It 
traveled under severe weather condi- 


tions, the month being March, and snow- 
storms, hail, and rain occurred through- 





out the voyage. The significance of this 





flight can be easily understood if you | 
consider that the distance from Strass- 
burg or Diisseldorf to Paris or other 


strategical points in France is approxi- 
mately 480 kilometers. <A ship like the 


Zeppelin X could sail over the French 
border, dynamite the fortifications 


around Paris and return, the journey 
being roughly about 1,000 kilometers or 
some hundreds of kilometers less than 
the actual trip made by the Zeppelin X. | 
Moreover the German military trials 
have shown the possibility of an aerial 
fleet leaving its home ports and cruising 
to foreign lands and returning without 
the necessity of landing to replenish its 
gas tanks or fuel. 


The Aerial Corps 
| ep: me show you how the German aeri- 

al corps is made up. It is called the 
Luftschiffer Abteilung and is composed 
of ten battalions, each consisting of 350 
men. They are all absolutely trained 
for this branch of the service. Only the 
smartest mechanics and artificers are 
selected. In the higher positions the 
most intelligent and bravest officers hold 
command. Comparing the usual pay in 
continental armies, the wages of the men 
in the German aerial corps are excep- 
tionally high. In fact they are the high- 
est paid in the German army. They are 
pot ordinary enlisted men, meaning that 





they serve only their two years’ time. 
Most of them have agreed to serve a 


lengthy term. Married men are not en- 
couraged to enroll in this branch of the 
service. It is obvious from the nature 
of the work that the hazards are often 
great. The wonderful system of the 
German War Machine has been installed 
with rare detail in the aerial corps. The 
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A Case of Lubrication | 





The Facts 


n Ihe Highest Degree 


HAVOLINE OIL 


“Tt makes a difference’’ 


because it prevents fric- 
tional losses, promotes 
maximum efficiency in 
the motor and increases 
its serviceability. 


In the Case 


AVOLINE is refined only from one uniform base crude oil of 
correct gravity and high quality. By our special process 
of manufacture the floating carbon and impurities 

are entirely removed, yet the life of the oil is preserved 
and its lubricating value enhanced, because the individual 


molecules are left intact. 


It burns up cleanly and evenly. 


The Motorist’s Verdict— Proper Lubrication! 


Because it forms an equally thick “cushion” of oil between the moving metals, de- 
creasing the frictional loss and enabling the motor to generate its maximum power. 


Buy the oil in the Blue Can 
2 FiveGallon Cans to the Case. 
If your dealer cannot supply you get 
it from us direct ! 
Ask your Garageman or write direct 
for testimonials of Havoline users, 
owning your make of car. 
They’re the Evidence. 
Indian 


Refining Co. 
Dept. “B” 


Tell us your make and 
we'll tell you your grade. 


Write for the 
“Lubrican” 


















The Biggest Profit 
Seasonls RightNow! 


$50 a Week Extra 





For Retailers 


Every month is pop-corn time with the Butter- 
Kist machine but the season is at its best right 
now. Get in on the floodtide. Grasp this money- 
making opportunity at once. In scores of stores 
extra profits of $25 to $60 weekly, and in some 
places twice that much is being made with our 
latest automatic machine for making" Butter-Kist” 
popped corn—crisp, crackling, melt-in- your 
mouth, pure creamery-buttered corn—the kind 
that people will walk blocksto buy. Thisisa high- 
class machine built for high-class stores. ; 
handsome as the finest soda fountain or show case 


Increase General 
Store Sales 


This machine draws nickels like magic In 
many stores it is not only paying handsome 
profits itself but has increased general store sales 
as high as 15 percent! The” ‘ 
looks different 
you ever saw. 
built of plate glass; 
nickel; 
but 30x24 inches of floor space. 





In all Electric or with Gas for Hot Plate. Does 
It feeds the corn in proper quantity, pops it, separates 
unpopped grains, if any, carries the popped corn toa 
buttering device, butters it, and drops it down ready to 
be scooped, piping hot, into bags. Capacity can be regu 
lated as desired. Nolabor, no watching, no time wasted 


Advertises Your Store 


The “Butter-Kist’”’ Popper will make your store the 
most talked of on the street. Everybody mystified by 
the fascinating moving mechanism. Pulls crowds like 
magic Be first in your section with this spot-cash 
money maker! Two minutes time and a 2c stamp put 
all the facts before you. 


. . 
The Coupon Brings Everything 
Simply fill out the coupon on the right and mail it to us 
Then we will send you a big budget of facts, figures 
and photos that explain everything. Read how other 
merchants are cleaning up big profits every week. Sold 
on easy terms, It will pay its way from the very first day 
Makes big money all the year ’round, but the best sea- 
son is now opening. 
Write now and get full information by return mail. 
Use the coupon (64) 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
1734 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ts as 


3utter-Kist’’ Popper 
works different from any pop-corn machine 
A machine you will be proud to own. 
metal parts of polished German silver and 
cabinet of mahogany, oak orivory white enamel. 
Stands six feet high 


“Butter-Kist” 


everything 
Simply fill the feed-box, light the gas (if combination) turn the motor switch 






Took in $679.45 
in one month in 
a Chicago De- 
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Occupies 




















Corn Popper 


Everything works automatically 
‘“‘Butter-Kist"’ 


but make change 


The Popper does the rest 


FOR Department Stores, Drug Stores, Confection- 
eries, Cigar Stores, Motion Picture Theatres, 
Fruit Stores, Groceries, 5c and 10c Stores, Street Rail- 
way Transfer Stations, Amusement Parks, etc., etc. 


MAIL THIS FOR THE FACTS 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG, CO., 
1734 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tell me how to make big extra profits every 
week with a‘ BUTTER-KIST’’ POPPER. Alsosend 
prices, terms, etc. 









Line of Business 
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IXON’S selected 

flake graphite 
is just about the 
smoothest, softest 
substancein the world. 
The more it is rubbed, 
the smoother it be- 
comes. It cannot ball 
up or pack. The flake 
is the basis of 


DIXON’S 
Graphite 
Lubricants 


that save bearings 
from wearing out. 


Equally good for 


motor cars and motor 
boats. 


Write for the Dixon 
Lubricating Chart. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


OG 


Established in 1827 


Sait 1010010010NULLULAGRE 
A Balanced Dog Food 


—a food that will keep the teeth in good con- 
dition, build bone and muscle and keep the dog 
with a smooth, glossy coat. That food is 


CHAMPION DocBiscuIT 


It is made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and 
flour perfectly cooked—no waste products used, 
no preservatives—it is for dogs of all sizes and 


all kinds. 

Send Sample and Free Booklet 
On nate 4c, we will send you 
sample, or bom can get a regular size 


cdr porting 
dea deny Ra us if no 
Our illustra- 


to you— 








yours on request— FR. 


Champion Animal Food Co. 
604 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Pees FREE 





and 





in 
you Amow what we can do for you. 


teeth Oa ok Qmous S-54, Giller iis 


your sewing machine 
with 3in-One; then 
just watch it run! 

his wonderful, 
labor-saving oil 


makes machine sew- 
ing delightfully easy. It prevents rust, 
cleans out dirt and grease, keeps all ports 
inf perfect order. Trial bottle sent F E 
by 3-IN-ONE OIL Y, 42ANS. Broad- 
way, New York City. 3-in- ‘One is sold at all 
stores—trial size 10c; Household size Sc. 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


OY by wma entrance requirements, fifteen units of work 
from an accredited high school or an academy. - = 
course of instruction leading to the degree of D. D. 

The College occupies an entire building, 100x100 feet, PA 
stories high, directly opposite Cook County Hospital, in the 
heart of Chicago’ *# great medical center. Infirmary unexcelled 
in point of equipment and operating facilities. For detailed 
information, address The etary U. of I. ae of Den- 
tistry, Box "72, Corner Harrison and Honore , Chicago. 


WINONA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC FARMING 
2 vear agricul course pepares for = “= of farming. 
Experience on 
College Farm. Excellent Laboratory Equi an Faculty ot Experis. 
Limited number of stadents. Increasing demand for teachers of Agri- 
culture. Comfortable living facilities. Athletics. Expenses reasonable. 
























For catalog address 

J.C. Breckenridge, D.D., Pres., Box H, Winona Lake, Ind. 

PROTECTIVE PATENTS Procured = 
marke 


Registered U.S. Patent Office. Inventors Blue Book sent on Request. 
ROBB & ROBB, 295-298 Southern Buliding, Washington, D. C. 
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equipment of the different stations is 
really marvelous, for everything hu- 
man ingenuity has been able to devise 
concerning the dirigible you will find in 
application. Each station is fully equipped 
and is an absolutely independent center 
in itself. Take the base at Helgoland. 
It is the newest and the one that is al- 
ways cloaked with secrecy. 


Guarding the Dirigibles 
T the extreme eastern corner of the 
island of Helgoland one sees, amid 
the sandy dunes, three vast oblong iron- 
gray structures. At a distance they are 
not unlike overgrown gasometers. I say 
at a distance, for it is impossible for 
any visitor to get within a thousand 
yards of the station. The solitary ap- 
proach is guarded by a triple post of 
the marine guard. If you walk toward 
the station, before you come within a 

hundred yards of the 


been on the island for nearly three years. 
Nobody has been near the extreme east- 
ern end except those closely identified with 
the service. Considering that Germany 
has not built more than one extra shed, 
that means five dirigibles, and there is 
nothing on earth that could stand up 
against them. Helgoland does not need 
forts any more. The new forts float in 
the sky and can rain death. 

Helgoland has long been a sore spot 
of British diplomacy. Seized from Den- 
mark in 1807, it was formally ceded to 
England in 1814; now it is a menace to 
her. While Lord Salisbury was Prime Min- 
ister of England, he conceived what he 
believed to be a shrewd diplomatic move. 
He offered Bismarck the island of Hel- 
goland in exchange for some East African 
concessions, and it became a German pos- 
session in 1890. Helgoland is now the 


* key and guard of Germany’s main artery 





guard, you will find large 
signs setting forth in un- 
mistakable and terse 
language that dire and 
swift penalties follow any 


further exploration § in 
that direction. Not only 
English but German 


visitors to Helgoland have 
found out that even the 
slightest infringement of 
the rules of these signs is 
dangerous. I shall, how- 
ever, take you a little 
closer. 

Walking on until you 
are within fifty yards of 
the great balloon sheds, 
you pause before a tall 
fence of barbed wire, this 
connected with an elabo- 
rate alarm-bell system 


that sounds in the two 
guardhouses. For in- 


stance, if an enterprising 
secret agent of France 
were to try and steal up 
on the station, if he came 
by night and cut through 
the barbed wire, a series 
of bells would immediate- 
ly sound the general 
alarm. Having passed 
through the six strands 
of barbed wire a tall 
octagonal tower meets the 
eye. In this tower are 
installed two powerful 
searchlights as well as a 


complete wireless outfit. 
All: the Zeppelins carry 
wireless. By means of 


elaborate reflectors, it is 
possible with the search- 
lights to flood the whole 
place with daylight in the 
middle of night. Thus 
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from Helgoland to London, or any mid- 
land towns in England, corresponds to 
the mileage covered on recent trips. In 
the event of hostilities between England 
and Germany, this statement needs no 
explanation. That is why I mentioned 
that the latter-day Zeppelins were a 
powerful factor in bringing about an 
amiable understanding between those two 
powerful countries. For neither the his- 
toric wooden walls of Nelson’s day nor 
the steel plates of her modern navy could 
help England or any other nation against 
the inroads of the monsters of the air. 


The Damage They Can Do 
HE capacity of seven tons of ex- 
plosives does not exhaust the re- 
sources of this type of weapon. I have 
it on good authority that the new Zep- 
pelins can carry double that quantity 
of explosives if necessary. As the size 
of these vessels increases, 
so does the ratio of their 
carrying capacity. 
Picture the havoe a 
dozen such vultures could 
create attacking a city 


like London or Paris. 
Present - day defense 
against these ships is 
totally inadequate. In 


attacking large places, 
the Zeppelins would rise 
to a height of from 6,000 
to 8,000 feet, at which 
distance these huge cigar- 
shaped engines of death, 
700 feet long, would ap- 
pear the size of a foot- 
hall, and no bigger. I 
know that Zeppelins have 
successfully sailed aloft 
at an altitude of 10,000 
feet. Picture them at 
that elevation, everybody 
aboard in warm, com- 
fortable quarters, ready 
to drop explosives to the 
ground. The half in- 
formed man—and there 
appear to be many such 
in European cabinets, 
which recalls the proverb 
about a. little knowledge 
being a dangerous thing 
—likes to say that a flock 
of aeroplanes can put a 
dirigible out of business. 
Consider now an aero- 
plane at an elevation of 
6,000 feet and remember 





that the new Zeppelins 
nad have gone thousands of 
. : | feet higher. An aviator 


at 6,000 feet is so cold 
that he is practically use- 
less for anything but 
guiding his machine. 
How in the world is he 





ascensions can be made 
safely at any hour of the 
twenty-four. The three 
oblong sheds stand in a 





**Say ! Sammy, you’ve got to quit bringin’ me bokays an’ 
things. First thing you know I'll be gettin’ talked about’’ 


or his seat mate going 
to do harm to a big craft 
the size of the Zeppelin 
that is far above him? 
— Any aviator who has ever 








row, the middle being the L_ 
largest, having spaces for 

two complete dirigibles, while the other 
sheds house but one each. They are 
about 800 feet long, 200 feet broad and 
120 feet high. The whole structure it- 
self can be shifted to about an angle 


of forty degrees, this being worked on 
a plan similar to the railroad engine 
turntable. The reason for it is that 


with the veering of the wind the sheds 
are turned so that the doors will be 
placed advantageously for the removal 
of the airship. 


Dirigibles Replace Forts 


HE whole layout and the vast area of 

space show that it is the Govern- 
ment’s intention still further to increase 
the plant. In fact, on my last visit to 
Helgoland—and it was nearly three 
years ago—I saw the evidence of another 
shed about to be built. At the station 
is the most efficient meteorological de- 
partment of all the stations. The most 
sensitive and up-to-date instruments con- 
nected with this science are there in 
duplicate and the highest experts such 


as only Germany can produce are in 
charge of the department. 
When I was at Helgoland I noticed 


a vast difference in the strength of the 
fortifications compared to what they had 
been. They used to be tremendous, but 
since the addition of the naval base they 
have become secondary. Half the sol- 
diers on duty there have been transferred 
elsewhere; so with the big guns. There 
is no longer any need of them. As I 
stated, I saw a fourth big balloon shed 
in the course of construction. I have not 


of commerce, being the key to Hamburg. 
With the dirigible station of Helgoland 
to guard her, Hamburg is impregnable, 
and on England’s northern coast they 
have a way of looking out across the 
North Sea with troubled eyes! 

Let us consider one of these new war 
monsters, the latest and most powerful, 
the X 15. The latest Zeppelins, charged 
with the newly .discovered dioxygenous 
gas, giving these sky battleships triple 
lifting capacity; the perfecting of the 


Diesel motor, giving enormous horse- 
power percentage with light fuel con- 
sumption (fifty of these Diesel engines, 


their workings secret to the German Gov- 
ernment, are stored under guard at the 


big navy yards at Wilhelmshafen and 
Kiel, ready to be installed at the break of 
war in submarines and _ dirigibles), 


have given the German type of aircraft 
an importance undreamed of and unsus 
pected by the rest of the world. 


Guns on the Zeppelins 


HE operating sphere of the new bal- 
loons has extended from 100 to 1,400 
kilometers. Secret trial trips of a fully 
equipped Zeppelin like X 15, carrying a 
crew of twenty-four men, six quick-firing 
guns, seven tons of explosives, have ex- 
tended from Stettin, over the Baltic, 
over the Swedish coast, recrossing the 
Baltic and landing at Swinemiinde, with 
enough gas, fuel, and provisions left to 
keep aloft another thirty-six hours. The 
distance all told covered on one of these 
trips was 1,180 kilometers. This fact 
speaks for itself. The return distance 


gone up, say 8,000 feet, 
will tell you when he comes down what 
a harrowing experience he has had. 
What good can an individual be, ex- 
posed to the temperature and the ele 
ments at such an altitude, in doing harm 
to the calm, comfortable gentlemen in 
the heated compartments of the Zep- 
pelin?—Quatsch! which is a German 
army term for piffle! 

At 8,000 feet the small target a Zeppe- 
lin affords would move at a rate of speed 
of from thirty-five to sixty miles an hour. 
The possible chances of being hit by ter- 
restrial gunfire are infinitesimally small. 
This does not take into account the vast 
opportunities that a dirigible has for 
night attacks or the possibility of hiding 
among the clouds. The X 15, sailing over 
——. could drop explosives down and 

‘reate terrible havoc. They don’t have 
rs aim. They simply dump overboard 
some of the new explosive of the German 
Government, this new chemical having 
the property of setting on fire anything 
that it hits, and they sail on. And 
remember that wherever the new German 
explosive strikes conflagration begins. 

Aeroplanes, biplanes, monoplanes, and 
the other innumerable host of small 
craft so often quoted as a possible coun- 
terdefense against the Zeppelin, are 
overrated, and are in any case theoret- 
ical. The German authorities have made 
vast and exhaustive trials in these mat- 
ters. The strenuous efforts on the part of 
this Empire to increase its dirigible fleet 
are tomy way of thinking answer enough. 








This article was \/ritten 
with the collaboration of Eiward Lyell Fox 
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Idle Thoughts in Busy Times 


Concluded from page 20 


Ilenry might have risen from obscurity 
but for his life’s misfortune which struck 
him at this point. In office he had taken 
« firm stand against corporation domi- 
nation and for reform. During the heat 
of the battle some one discovered that he 
bad at one time slipped a lead dollar 
into a church collection plate. The State 
rose against him with loathing, and he 
was defeated for reelection by 200,000 
votes. To add to his annoyance his 


fiancée, who had been obtained for him 
after a costly search by the Eugenics 
Fureau, broke her~neck while dancing 


the tango, and some one began to sell pea- 
nuts, wrapped individually, with full- 
page magazine advertisements. Ruined 
and discouraged, Henry lowered himself 
out of his past life and plunged into the 
great West, where for some years he led 
a gray, monotonous existence holding up 
pedestrians on State Street, Chicago. 
“As is always the case, society cannot 
refrain from kicking a man when he is 
down. Being accidentally arrested, 
Henry was treated with great brutality 
and was kept all night in the Harrison 
Street jail. This shattered his health 
and reduced him to a blind fury against 
all mankind. Back toward the East he 
moved, leaving ruin and desolation in his 
wake. He heid up trains, shot sheriffs, 
murdered policemen, and robbed right and 
left. He also became addicted to liquor 
and married profusely. Being caught red- 
handed in New York after a particularly 











with the caravan lamp and 
kettle. Mrs. Geedge would 
hand it over to her. She 
broke into song. “A-hunt- 
ing we will go-ooh,” she sang. 
ing we will go.” 

But she could not conquer the churl- 
ish underside of the Captain’s nature 
even by such efforts. She threw a 
glamour of vigor and fun over the ad- 
venture, but some cold streak in his com- 
position was insisting all the time that 
as a boy hunt the attempt failed. Vari- 
ous little delays in her preparations pre- 
vented a start before half past seven; 
he let that weigh with him, and when 
sometimes she clapped her hands and 
ran—and she ran like a deer, and some- 
times she sang—he said something about 
coing at an even pace. 


“A-hunt- 


At a quarter past one Mrs. Geedge 
observed them returning. They were 
walking abreast and about six feet 


apart; they bore themselves grimly after 
the manner of those who have delivered 
ultimata, and they conversed no more. 

In the afternoon Madeleine kept her 
own room, exhausted, and Captain 
Douglas sought opportunities of speak- 
ing to her in vain. His face expressed 
distress and perplexity, with momentary 
lapses into wrathful resolution, and he 
evaded Judy and her leading questions 
and talked about the weather with 
Geedge. He declined a proposal of the 
Professor’s to go round, the links, with 
especial reference to his neglected put- 
ting. “You ought to, you know,” said 
the Professor. About half past three, 
and without any publication of his in- 
tention, Captain Douglas departed upon 
his motor bicycle. Madeleine did not 
reappear until dinner time, and then she 
was clad in lace and gayety that im- 
pressed the naturally very good obser- 
vation of Mrs. Geedge as unreal. 


HE Captain, a confusion of motives 
that was as it were a mind retirn- 
ing to chaos, started upon his motor 


bicycle. He had seen tears in her eyes. 
Just for one instant, but certainly they 
were tears. Tears of vexation. Or sor 


row? (Which is the worse thing for a 
lover to arouse, grief or resentment?) 
But this boy must be caught, because if 
he was not caught a perpetually develop- 
ing story for imbecile practical joking 
upon eminent and influential persons 
would eat like a cancer into the Cap- 
tain’s career. And if his career was 
spoiled, what sort of thing would he be 
as a lover? Not to mention that he 
might never get a chance then to try 
flying for military purposes.... So 
anyhow, anyhow, this boy must be 
caught. But cuickly, for women’s hearts 
are tender, they will not stand exposure 
to hardship. There is a kind of unrea- 
sonableness natural to goddesses. Un- 
happily this was an expedition needing 
wariness, deliberation, and one brought 
to it a feverish hurry to get back. There 
must be self-control. There must be pa- 
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daring exploit, he was tried and sentenced 
to death. Henry’s fortunes were now at 
low ebb and, as he was still a young man, 
it looked as if he might some day be 
hanged. Public sentiment was very bit- 
ter against him, and no one could be 
elected to office without the indorsement 
of the Widows’ Association, a powerful 
organization formed of those whose hus- 
bands had been shot away by Henry. 

“We are now nearly through the book. 
Ten years intervene and there seems to 
be but little left to do but arrange the 
details of the execution. Still Henry 
lingers on, his case wandering from court 
to court. He is now wealthy again, 
thanks to the sale of his book, and his 
cell in the Tombs is furnished in exquisite 
taste. The public has lost interest in 
him, and the Widows’ Association, which 
has controlled the city and has gotten 
enormously rich, is defeated by the re- 
form element. Suddenly a great news- 
paper publishes the fact that at one time 
Henry, while robbing a poor boy, returned 
enough money tohim to enable him to buy 
a sandwich. A wave of praise sweeps over 
the city. Pity for Henry becomes epi- 
demic. A petition of 4,000,000 names se- 
cures his release. He is carried on the 
shoulders of the mob through the streets 
and is elected to Congress that fall.” 

This plot reeks of the present and im- 
mediate future, and we hope to read it 
from the pen of some noted realist before 
many years. 











tience. Such oceasions try 
the soldiering quality of a 


man.... It added nothing 
to the Captain’s self-con- 
trol that, after he had traveled ten 


miles, he found he had forgotten his quite 
indispensable map and had to return 
for it. Then he was seized again with 
doubts about his inductions and went 
over them again, sitting by the roadside. 
(There must be patience. ) He went 
on at a pace of thirty-five miles an hour 
to the inn he had marked upon his map 
as Bealby’s limit for the second evening. 
It was a beastly little inn; it stewed tea 
for the Captain atrociously and it knew 
nothing of Bealby. In the adjacent cot- 
— also they had never heard of Bealby. 

Captain Douglas revised his deductions 
for the third time and came to the con- 
clusion that he had not made a proper 
allowance for Wednesday afternoon 
Then there was all Thursday, and the 
longer, lengthening part of Friday. He 
might have done thirty miles or more al- 
ready. And he might have crossed this 
corner — inconspicuously. Suppose he 
hadn’t after all come along this road! 

He had a momentary vision of Made 
leine with eyes brightly tearful. “You 
left me for a Wild Goose Chase,” he 
fancied her saying. ... One must stick to 
one’s job. Asoldier more particularly must 
stick to his job. Consider Balaklava.... 

lie decided to go on along this road 
and try the incidental cottages that his 
reasoning led him to suppose were the 
most likely places at which Bealby would 
ask for food. It was a business demand 
ing patience and politeness. 


S° a number of cottagers—for the 
WY greater part they were elderly women 
past the fiercer rush and hurry of life. 
grandmothers and ancient dames, or wives 
at leisure with their children away at 
the Council schools—had a caller that 
afternoon. Cottages are such lonely 
places in the daytime that even district 
visitors and canvassers are godsends 


and only tramps ill received. Captain 
Douglas ranked high in the scale of 
visitors. 


There was something about him, his 
fairness, a certain handsomeness, his quick 
color, his active speech, which interested 
women at all times, and now an in- 
definable flow of romantic excitement con- 
veyed itself to hisinterlocutors. There was 
a kindly disposition to enter into his 
troubles lengthily and deliberately. They 
listened attentively to his demands, and 
before they testified to Bealby’s sus- 
tained absence from their perception they 
would for the most part ask numerous 
questions in return. They wanted to 
hear the Captain’s story, the reason for 
his research, the relationship between 
himself and the boy, they wanted to feel 
something of the sentiment of the thing. 
After that was the season for negative 
facts. Perhaps, when everything was 
stated, they might be able to conjure up 
what he wanted. He was asked in to 
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How advertising saved you $40.00 of 





MEE Plame, | 


Advertising Manager Collier’s Weekly 


There can be no argument as to the benefits to the public through 
our increased output, which increase in output is due in large measure 
to our continuous, extensive advertising. 

Largely increased output means economies in every direction, but 
especially in the matter of automatic machinery, which takes it possi- 
ble to turn out uniform goods at greatly reduced costs. It means a 
reduction in overhead expenses that more than offsets the advertising 
expense, which is, of course, a part of such overhead. 

Decreased retail prices would have been impossible on the old 
manufacturing and marketing basis. Increased consumption, due in 
large measure to the fact that we have taught the people the pleasures 
that are to be derived from photography, has made possible the present 
low prices of photographic goods. As a matter of fact, the percentage 
of advertising cost to the total volume of business is much smaller than 
most people imagine. 

Perhaps the best comparison can be made if we take the 4.x 5 
size. In 1892 we were selling a No. 4 Folding Kodak, which made 
a 4X5 picture, at $60. This camera had a rapid rectilinear lens, was 








equipped with a rising and sliding front and had a very good shutter 
for those days, providing for both time and instantaneous exposures. 
It was a handsomely finished box but extremely bulky, was made of 
mahogany and cherry, and covered with a fine grade of leather. Today 
we make a 4.x 5 Kodak, using a lens of the same type, but much im- 
proved. This Kodak also has a rising and sliding front and shutter 
vastly superior to that used on the original No. 4 Folding Kodak. 
This camera is made of aluminum, covered with leather, will go in the 
pocket and loads in daylight, whereas the old one was a dark-room loader. 
The price is $20, as against $60 for the original camera in this size. 

I can go through our whole line and show marked improvements 
in the goods at equally marked reductions in price to the consumer. And, 
by the way, in spite of these reductions in retail selling price, the dis- 
count to the dealer is larger than it was in the early days. 

By L. B. Jones, Adv. Mgr., Eastman Kodak Company. 
—From Printers’ Ink. 
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Jack Explains 


“You see the motor had too much oil. When she got heated 
up we smoked like a volcano. If Joe hadn't been close behind 
with his little wire rope we would still be playing Vesuvius.” 


Basline Autowline 
“The Little Steel Rope With The Big Pull” 


has turned many an uncomfortable wait into & safe and easy 
tow home. It’s ‘‘tow home" insurance. Makes you certain of 


‘getting there,"’ when nothing else will. About 25 feet %-inch 
exible Yellow Strand Powersteel wire rope. Better ia 
bulky manilarope. Weighs less and takeslessroom. All 


ply dealers have it. Price, east of Rocky Mountains, $3. $5. 
FREE Illustrated Autowline circular. Write for it. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


$19 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. New York Office, 76A. Warren Bt. 
Meanufacturers of famous Yellow Strand Powersteel Wire Rope 








Directory of School Advertisers 





The schools listed in this Directory are advertised in Collier's in the second and last 
issues of the summer months. 

In these issues the readers of Collier's will find complete information concerning 
the schools listed here. A request for a catalog sent to any of these schools will receive 
prompt attention, or communications addressed to the Educational Bureau of Collier's 
will be answered immediately. 





Boys 


Raymond Riordan School 
Randolph Macon Academy 
Peddie Institute 
University School 

Racine College School 

St. Paul School 
Kiskiminetas Springs School 
University of Notre Dame 
Belmont School 

Keewatin Academy 
Morgan Park Academy 


Special 
Bliss Electrical School 
Dana's Musical Institute 
Indiana Dental College 
Tri-State College 
Louisville College of Dentistry 
N. Y. Homoeopathic Med.ca: College 
New York State School of Agr. 
Illinois College of Photography 
Michigan College of Mines 
Grand River Institute 
Winona College of Agriculture 
Detroit College of Law 
University of Illinois 
Valparaiso University 
New England Conservatory of Music 
University of Chicago Press 
Dickson Memory School 
New York Electrical School 


Co-Educational 


Thomas Normal Training School 
Defiance College 

Peirce School 

American Col. of Phys. Education 


Washington, D. C. 
yarren, ©. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Angola, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 
New York City 
Morrisville, N. Y. 
Effingh» m, Tl. 
Houghton, Mich. 
Austinburg, O. 
Winona Lake, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich 
Chicago, Il 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Tl. 
Chicago, I). 

New York City 


Highland, N. Y. 
Front Royal, Va. 
Hightstown, N. J 
Chicago, Il 
Racine, Wis. 
Garden City, L. I 
Saltsburg, Pa. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
Belmont, Cal 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Morgan Park, Ill. 


Military 


Bordentown Military Institute Bordentown, N. J. 
Ohio Military Institute College Hill, Cin., O. 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Lexington, Mo. 
Culver, Ind. 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Defiance, O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. 


Wentworth Military Academy 
Culver Military Academy 
Tennessee Military Institute 


Western Military Academy Alton, Til. G . / 
St. John’s Military Academy Delafield, Wis. iris 
New Mexico Military Institute Roswell, N. M. Mary Baldwin Seminary Staunton, Va. 








Butter Educator Wafers as you eat them. 


SOLVE BREAD PROBLEM 


They make everything else you eat taste better 
At your grocer’s in tins, packages or by the pound 
Johnson Educator Food Co. , 37 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATOR 


GRAGKERS 
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" THE SHOP WINDOW 





Business Opportunities 


Intelligent Representatives Wanted: Young Or 
middle aoort men and women who can give satisfactory 
references as to character can make considerable money 
weekly introducing our Music Courses. Our successes 
have brought us to the point where we are now employing 
representatives in every section of the country. Write 
today for full particulars. Siegel Myers Correspondence 
School of Music, Dept. A. Chicago, Ml. 


Business Men, Salesmen Wanted Every Town 
to manage Local. Mail Sales and Jobbing agency; livest 
proposition in America; repeat order product; original 
sales plan, samples furnished free. Small capital wilt create 
steady life income. Manufacturer, 3787 Broadway, N. 





Stamps, Coins, Post Cards 


$1.00 To $1. 000.00 Paid For Thousands Of R 
coins to 1909 Many of great value in circulation. Get 
Posted. Send only 4c and get our Large Illustrated Coin 
Cireular. It may mean much profit to you. Send now. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. C, Fort Worth, Texas. 








Motion Picture Plays 


Write Moving Picture Plays. Big Prices Paid. 
Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience, 
literary ability or ne yr, Sager © course unnecessary. 
tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 








Window Trimming 


Send You Full Information On Window 
a and Card Writing Courses, Books 
at. “The oldest and most successful school 

r Seboo!, 302 Jackson Bivd., ¢ 





mw AJ 
and Mon ily 
of its kind. The 


Dull Razor Blades 


li Blades Are Wort! Therefore You Risk 
nothing by sending them to us without money. We'll re-edge 
them—you pay if pleased, after trial. Or, ask for prices and 
Free MailingCase. Parker-Warren Co., 1433-K B'way, N.Y. 


*hicago. 








Patents 


Who Can ‘Think ‘Of Seme 
Write for Bul- 
Randolph 
D. C. 





Wanted An Idea! 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas. 
letin of Patent Buyers and Needed Inventions 
& Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 151, Washington, 


A Fortune To The Inventor Who Reads And 
heeds it, is the possible worth of the book we send for 
fe. postage. Write us at once. R. 8S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 
C, Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 





. Real Estate 
Profitable Little Farms At Richland Heights In 


Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, selected location, 5 and 10 
acre tracts, $250.00 and up, easy terms—good fruit, veg- 
etable, poultry and live st.ck country. Large list of other 
farms. Send for literature now. F. H. La Baume, Agr’'l 
Agt., N. & W. Ry.. 245 Arcade Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 








Typewriters, Office Supplies 


Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwoods, Olivers, Remingtons, etc. ‘4 to ¢ 
mfrs. prices. §15.up—rented anywhere—applying rent on 
rice. Free Trial. Installment payments if desired. 
Write for catalogue 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 
1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


Collections 
“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody,” 


and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from honest debts 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free. 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bidg., Great Salt 
Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. ‘Some People Don't Like Us.” 














Aquatic Devices 
Auto-Pneumatic Swimming Belt- “Pocket” Life 
preserver. Special high-class material. Waterproof. In- 
flates automatically. Weighs 1 pound, Self-instructor in 
swimming. Guaranteed. Price $4 (send chest measure): 
309 Broadway, New York. 





Literary: Manuscripts 
pAgihers, Send 2c For “How To Get Your Book 


Write us your needs. We a:ivise, revise, il- 
lustrate, copyright, print and market. Refer to banks 
and r e Press, 114 E. 28th St., NewYork. 








From Producer to Consumer 


Ow! Wow! That’s The Stuff! Bayle’s Horse- 
radish Mustard. The finest condiment in the world; 
10e a jar at your grocer’s or direct from Geo. A. Bayle, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Special Offers 


Will Pay College Tuition Of Ambitious Young 
men and women. eferences required with first letter. 
Write for particulars. Washclean Manufacturing Co., 


Boonville, Missouri. 


Dupitcating Devices 
You Can Make 50 Duplicate Copies From Svery 
letter you write with pen or typewriter by using our 


“Modern” Duplicator. $3.60 complete. Booklet Free. 
W. E. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 339 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BS 








Agents Wanted 


High-Grade Salesmen 





A Golden en Opportuni unity Offered Live Men Selling 
Pure Spun Aluminum U tenaile und Specialties. We furnis 
free Moving Picture Lantern Slides that sell the goods. 
Our Co-operative Selling Plans will unlock every door in 
your territory, every hour turned into profit. Write quick 
and secure choice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., Division X, Lemont, IIL. 


Salesmen Wanted. Rucenticns! Opportunity 
for side line Specialty Salesmen, calling on wholesale and 
Retail Drug, Department, Automobile or Hardware Trade. 
Patented, nationally advertised, guaranteed specialty. 
Liberal commission and exclusive territory. Give full par- 
ticulars, present line, territory, experience and references 
in first letter. Sanitax Co., 2335 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





ents!! Will You Take A Steady Job Paying 

x Weekly income to start if we give youac hance to 

wae up to Big Yearly Profits ? No experience required! 

Great Crew Manager's proposition! We are big Manufac- 

turers. Middlemen’s profits saved! Write quick for Ex- 

clusive Territory. 15) men at once, E. M. Davis, 
Pres., R 61 Davis Block, Chicago, Illinois. 





We Need Live Wire Representatives For Un- 
occupied territory to handle The Fuller Sanitary Brushes. 
Our product is nationally advertised and covers every need. 
Your territory is valuable. Write for particulars. Fuller 
Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Gonn. Western 
Branch: Rock Island, Il. 


Agents To Handle Exclusively Or As Side Line 
our Accident and Health Policies, for $6 yearly, which pay 
$2500 Death and $15 weekly for Injury or Sickness. Sells 
tomenand women. Aces lito 70. Double amount for $10 
Yearly. No Dues or Assessments. pe Commissions. 
Address Underwriters, Newark, N. 


Young Man, Would You Accept And ‘Wear A 
fine tallor-made suit just for showing it to your friends? 
If you live in a town smaller than 10,000, write at once 
and get beautiful samples, styles and this wonderful offer. 
Banner Tailoring Company, Dept. 768, Chicago. 








Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 


to-measure high grade men's tailored suits from $9.00 to 


$22.00. You can make good money. Elegant large book 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary. No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid opportunity to make money. Handy 


Dandy Line, Dept. A, Sangamon St., Chicago. 


Income Of $25 Weekly When Injured Or Sick 
—low priced policy for men or women, ages 16 to 10—pays 
$5000 death by accident—costs $10 annually. Policy pay- 
ing $2000 for accidental death—$15 a week injury or sick- 
ness, costs $5 a year. Write for Agency. Midland Casualty 
Co., 1345 Insurance Exc hange, Chicago. 


Sideline Salesmen Making Small Senne. Just 
the premium proposition you are looking for. Something a 
little Different than other houses are putting out. 
antee our goods to sell or take back unsold goods. Write 
today. May Mfg. Co., 212 West Siegel Street, Chicago, Il. 








Wanted: Calendar Salesman By One Of The 
leading manufacturers. Large exclusive c opyrighted line. 
Very liberal commission paid on receipt of orders. Experi- 
ence desirable but not essential. Best references required. 
Robert Chapman Company, 1013 Grand St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








a ay Subscription Solicitors Earn Liberal 
ssions and extra prize money working for Scrib- 
=_ s. it does not interfere with your present occupation. 
A posteard will bring full particulars. Address Desk !. 
Scribner's Magacine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders For Our 


guaran food flavors in tubes (saving 80%). Exceptionally 
on —_— Exclusive territory. Permanent business. 
uart & Co., 27 Union, Newark, N. Y. 


What Are You Selling? If We Had Your Ad- 
dress we'd show you how to sell more, send you free pocket 
sample and largely increase your profite—not one week 
but weekly. 8. Mire. Co., 20B Warren St., New York. 








Last—A Compressed Air Washing Machine; 
cleans tub of clothes in 3 min. Washday now a pleasure. 
Women grab it at $1.50. Price to agents We in quantities. 
Wendell Washer Co., 357 Elm 8t.. Leipsic, O. 


Agente In Every City To Handle Our Triplex 
Folding Handbag; big profits, exclusive territory; write 
for terms and free catalog; other big sellers. 8. B. Diamond 
& Bro., 35 West 2ist Street. New Y¥ ork Cc ity. 

Agents: Portraits 35e, Frames 15e. Sheet | Pic. 
tures ic, Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. Pillow tops 28ec. 
30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated 
Portrait Co., Dept. 140R, 108: W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Agents To Take Orders For Visiting And Busi- 
ness Cards of Distinction, Sell at sight. arge Profits ; 
Complete Outfit Free. The Forman Printery, %-W Bank 
Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


Wanted—Live Agents To Sell “Eureka Steel 
Ranges” from wagons.on notes or for cash. Wonderful 
money maker for ambitious men. Send for catalogue. 
Eureka Steel Range Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 

















Territory Manager Wanted For Guaranteed 
Washcake. We help make, arfd gtarantee the sale of our 
product. Exclusive contract to a hustler who can produce, 
and handle agents. Washclean Mfg. Co., Booneviile, Mo. 


Sal For High-Grade Side Line To Sta- 
tionery, drug and jewelry trade. tig commissions, 
Pocket samples. Commission on re-orders. References. 
State territory. H. W. Haslup, 905 Jefferson Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Wanted Side Line Salesman, Auto Specialty, 
widely advertised. Easy seller, sure repeater, 25% com- 
mission. F. H. Phelps, 2921 Stevens Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





A gents Wanted 





The Fuller Dustless Mop And Furniture Duster 
are advertised in leading magazines. We need live repre- 
sentatives for unoccupied territory These articles con- 
tain exclusive features. Write for Our Special proposition. 
Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn, 
Western Branch: Rock Island, Ill 








Sign Men Make Big Stones Handling Our Metallic 
Letters. Best,cheapest. Be independent. No experience 
required; we show how. Sample, instructions free. Uni- 
versa! es & Letter Co., Inc. ,371 Fulton St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Agents: Per “ Everbrite” - Gold Glass Letters 
for window signs and house numbers. These letters and 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. Chicago 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind 


"Agente Hurry -Something New. Sanitary Tele- 
phone device. Millions will be sold. Steel C orporation 
bought 1200. Sells itself. Splendid profit. 
for territory. Phondate Co. 


Write today 
, 50 Nasby Bidg., Toledo, O. 


Manager In Every City Te Suppl Automobile 
owners and the trade with *‘Kor-K Fusstars Cure. 
Large Profits. Must finance orders. i enema proposition 
Puncture Cure Sales Co.. 20 Bridge St., Newark, J. 


Agents | Wanted. Best Paying Agency Proposi- 
tion in U.S. If you are making less than $200 monthly, 
write and ‘tet us show you how to make more. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 40 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


We guar- | 
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ELL LMAO. SENSE LOMA AMM AAI, 


have tea twice, for he looked not only 
pink and dusty but dry, and one old lady 
said that years ago she had lost just such 
a boy as Bealby seemed to be—“Ah! not 
in the way you have lost him”’—and she 
wept, poor old dear! and was only com- 
forted after she had told the Captain 
three touching but extremely lengthy 
and detailed anecdotes of Bealby’s van- 
ished prototype. 

(Fellow cannot rush away, you know; 
still, all this sort of thing, accumulating, 
means a confounded lot of delay.) 

And then there was a deaf old man. 

A very, very tiresome, deaf old man who 
said at first he had seen Bealby. 


He brushed off a crumb from his 
jacket, lit a cigarette, and stepped across 
the passage to put his hopeless questions 

The talk ceased abruptly at his appear- 
ance. It was one of those deep-toned bar 
parlors that are so infinitely more pleas 
ant to the eve than the tawdry decora 
tions of the genteel accommodation. It 


was brown with a trimming of green 
paper hops, and it had a mirror, and 


glass shelves sustaining bottles and tank- 
ards. Six or seven individuals were sit 
ting about the room. They had a numer- 
ous effect. There was a man in very 
light floury tweeds, with a floury bloom 
on his face and hair and an anxious, 

















After all the depressed ex - 
old fellow was pression, Ile 
deaf. ... was clearly a 

The sunset baker. He sat 
found the Cap- forward as 
tain on a though he 
breezy common nursed some- 
forty miles thing precious 
away from the under the 
Redlake Royal table. Next him 
Hotel, and by was a respect- 
this time he able - looking, 
knew that regular - fea- 
fugitive boys tured fair man 
cannot be with a large 
trusted to fol- head, and a 
low the lines ruddy - faced 
»vel f the " 4 ‘ani ‘ l ‘her - like 
pt tg A The Innkeeper’s Wife: ‘‘What a beauti- cae “ id beng 
tions. This ful baby! It has your eyes, ma’am!”’ smoked a clay 
business meant 





a search, 
Should he pelt back to Redlakeand start 
again more thoroughly on the morrow? 
A moment of temptation. If he did, 


| he knew she wouldn’t let him go. 





| 
} 
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No! 

NO! 

He must make a sweeping movement 
through the country to the left, trying up 
and down the roads that, roughly speaking, 
radiated from Redlake between the twen- 
ty-fifth and thirty-fifth milestone... . 

It was night and high moonlight when 
at last the Captain reached Crayminster, 
that little old town decayed to a village, 
in the Crays Valley. He was hungry, 
dispirited, quite unsuccessful, and here 
he resolved to eat and rest for the night. 

He would have a meal, for by this time 
he was ravenous, and then go and talk 
in the bar or the tap about Bealby. 

Until he had eaten he felt he could not 
endure the sound of his own voice repeat- 
ing what had already become a tiresome 
stereotyped furmula: “You haven't, I 
suppose, seen or heard anything during 
the last two days of a small boy—little 
chap of about thirteen—wandering about? 
He’s a sturdy, resolute little fellow with 
a high color, short, wiry hair, rather 
Gesm .. .” 


HE White Hart at Crayminster, after 

some negotiations, produced mutton 
cutlets and Australian hock. As he sat at 
his meal in the gall, ambiguous, re- 
spectable dining roto the inn—adorned 
with framed and wed beer advertise- 
ments, crinkled paper fringes, and insin- 
cere sporting prints—he became aware 
of a murmurous confabulation going on 
in the bar parlor. It must certainly, he 
felt, be the beer parlor. 

He could not hear distinctly, and yet it 
seemed to him that the conversational 
style of Crayminster was abnormally rich 
in expletive. And the tone was odd. It 
had a steadfast quality of commination. 





pipe by the side 
of the fireplace. 
A further individual with an alert, in- 
trusive look might have been a -grocer’s 


assistant associating above himself. 
“Evening,” said the Captain. 
“Evening,” said the man with the large 


head guardedly. 
The Captain came to the 
with an affectation of ease. 
“T suppose,” he began, “that you haven't 
any of you seen anything of a small boy 


hearthrug 


wandering about. He's a little chap, 
about thirteen. Sturdy, resolute-looking 
little fellow with a high color, short, 
wiry hair, rather dark .. .” 

He stopped short, arrested by the ex- 
cited movements of the butcher’s pipe 


and by the changed expressions of the 
rest of the company. 

“We-—we seen ’im,” the man with the 
big head managed to say at last. 

“We seen ’im all right,” said a voice 
out of the darkness beyond the range of 
the lamp. 


HE baker with the 
pression interjec ted : 
if I don’t ever see ‘im again.’ 

“Ah!” said the Captain, astonished to 
find himself suddenly, beyond hoping, on 
a fresh scent. “Now all that’s very in- 
teresting. Where did you see him?” 

“Thunderin’ vicious little varmint,” 
said the butcher. “Owdacious.” 

“Mr. Benshaw,” said the voice from 
the shadows, ‘ ’e’s arter ’im now with a 
shotgun loaded wi’ cats. ‘E’'ll pepper 
‘im if ’e gets ’im, Bill will, you bet your 
‘at. And serve ‘im jolly well right tew.” 

“I doubt,” said the baker—*“I doubt 
if I'll ever get my stummik—not thor- 
oughly proper again. It’s a Blaw I’ve 
‘ad. ‘'E gives me a Blaw. Oh! Mr. 
‘Orrocks, could I trouble you for another 
thimbleful of brandy? Just a thimble- 
ful neat. It eases the ache . ad 


melancholy 
2 don't 


eX- 
care 





To be Continued Next Week 
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FREE—Your Copy of This oo. 
“Guide Booklet” to Books 





—_— 


Your copy of an interesting little “guide booklet” to books is wrapped up and waiting your request. 


It is free to you as a Collier reader. 


No obligation. 


Merely clip the coupon, 


This little book guide is invaluable to any man or woman who owns books or ever expects to own them. It tells 


how Dr. Eliot of Harvard, from his sixty years of reading, study and experience 
has put aside the few great books that in themselves “give a picture 


of one of the World’s greatest Universities 


forty vears of it at the head 


of the progress of the human race’’ from the dawn of history to modern times. 


“How can the average man select a Library that will help him to become really well-read in a short time 


without wasting a dollar or a minute on useless books ?”’ 
It tells the story of the 418 great works that Dr. Eliot chose 


answers. 


That is the question which this book guide 


The Famous 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


‘““The Few Great Books That Make a Man 
Think Straight and Talk Well”’ 


Every well-informed man or woman should at least know 
something about this famous library 


The free booklet tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put 
into his Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a liberal educa 
tion,” and so arranged it that even “fifteen minutes a day” is 
enough. 


Read Only Worth While 
Books 


And you begin today to be really well read. 
few pleasant minutes a day, by using the reading courses 
which Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you can get the knowl 
edge of literature and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint, 
that every University strives to give. 


In only a 


The free book guide contains Dr. Eliot’s own plan of 


reading explained by himself. Merely ask for it. 


oO 
oS 


To get this Book Guide Free containing the 
Story of the Five-Foot Shelf —Clip the Coupon 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
NEW YORK Publishers of Good Books 





Bring up your children in the atmosphere of great books 
and their school work is made easier, their success more sure. 
Plan, for yourself, a few minutes each day, in the company 
of the greatest thinkers and writers of the ages. 


To Get This Book Guide Free— 


merely clip this coupon. It will be sent by mail without 
It tells the whole fascinating story of the Five- 

ot Books; it contains Dr. Eliot’s own 
vice on what books to accept, just 
what to read. No obligation; 
use the coupon. 


obligation. 
Foot Shelf 
best ad- 
how and 
merely 
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* P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 W. 13th St., New York 


Please send me free by mail a copy 
of the ‘guide booklet?’ to books con 
taining Dr. Eliot’s own story of the 

famous Five-Foot Shelf ot Books. 


Name.. 


« , 
A Address 
¢ 


= If you have children and are interested in their reading, 
CI puta wv in this square 





























of “Bull” D P i 7 B 
Hand-made Cigz the , 


You find them at every rendez- “Bull” Durham hand-made ciga- 
vous of men of wealth and re- __ rettes have an irresistible attraction for 
finement—at the yacht club, the the experienced smoker, because of 
private beach, the gymkhana. _ their wonderful, unique fragrance, their 
Those deliciously mild, fragrant, inimitable savory mildness, found in 
fresh-rolled “Bull” Durham ciga- no other cigarettes and in no other 
rettes—as intimately suited to the tobacco. When you “roll your own” 
taste and expressive of the person- with world-famous, mellow “Bull” 
ality of the smoker, as the fash- Durham, you experience a distinctive 
ionable fit of his attire, the equipage form of tobacco enjoyment, supremely 
of his yacht. mild and satisfying. 


GENUINE 
Ask for FREE book 
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SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5c sack) 


An illustrated booklet, showing how to “Roll Your 
Own,” and a Book of cigarette papers, will both be R 
mailed, free, to any address in U. S. on postal request. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Address inquiry for free Booklet to “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1281 



































